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INTERESTS OF COMMUNITY AND UTILITIES. 

The interests of the community and the private 
company furnishing public service to that community, 
are identical and the interests of each can best be 
served by concerted and mutual action.—Philip a 
Kealey. 











The Minneapolis Convention. 

Looking back over the three-day convention held this 
week by the Independent Telephone Association of America 
at Minneapolis, one is struck by the three distinct phases 
which the convention proceedings took. On the first day 
the problem of competition was the prevailing thought. 
The second day’s sessions brought out developments re- 
The 


closing day produced matters which pertained to public 


lating to the technical features of the operating side. 


relations of telephone companies. 

The subject of competition was introduced by Governor 
Hammond, of Minnesota, in his welcoming address when 
he expressed his belief in the good to be derived from it. 
Other speakers at the morning session, by brief references, 
further impressed the thought upon the minds of all. Hence 
the paper, “Present Tactics of the Opposition,’ presented 
at the afternoon session by C. B. Randall, came as a climax 
to the distinctive feature of the day’s proceedings. 

The second day of the convention might appropriately 
be termed “The Technical Day” for the morning was de- 
voted to visiting the exhibits, while technical papers were 
the characteristics of the afternoon session. 

“Public Relations with the Public, Employes, the Com- 
peting Company and the Commissions” may properly be 
used to characterize the activities of the last day. 

That telephone men are realizing the importance of be- 
ing well informed in all three of the divisions or phases 
outlined was evidenced by the full attendance at each of 


the sessions. 


It was in them that attention centered. This was par- 


ticularly exemplified by the fact that the meetings were 
enabled to begin at practically the scheduled hours with 
a full attendance, which did not dwindle near the close 


of the sessions. 


The convention indicated, by the actions taken at the 
various sessions, the desire of the members to broaden out. 
For instance, the motion that a standardization committee 
be appointed and the resolution that an association dele- 
gate attend the hearing at Washington in March, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission relative to systems of 
accounting, evince the tendency towards aiding in operat- 
ing problems. The adoption of the resolution approv- 
ing the organization of ‘a financial corporation is a step 
For 


Independent telephone companies have felt the need of an 


which will greatly facilitate this work. many years 


organization from which to obtain funds for financing their 


continuous demands for capital. The action of the conven- 


tion brings this idea a step nearer realization. 


The convention voted to continue the committee in 
charge of the proposition to unite the two Independent 
telephone associations. It is the opinion of shrewd ob- 
servers, however, that, while present conditions exist, such 
a consolidation is unlikely to be accomplished. The situa- 
tion seems to be that as long as there are two distinct 
forces in the operating field—one having competition and 
one which has solved its problems—there will be many who 
argue there is room for two Independent national associa- 
tions representing these different conditions. At all events, 
the fact that there are so many earnest men on both sides 
of the question, speaks volumes for the vitality and vigor 
of the Independent telephone industry. 

On the whole those present at the convention returned 
to their homes feeling that their time had been well spent 


and that some real constructive work was accomplished. 
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Convention of National Independent Association 


February 3, 4, and 5 


The program of the National Independent Telephone Association at its 18th annual con- 
vention to be held at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Feb- 
ruary 3, 4 and 5, is to be “‘different."” The importance of three great questions now before 


the telephone interests of the country has influenced the program committee to make a 





change. 

These three questions are commission control, uniform accounting, and valuations. To 
enable these questions to be properly presented and discussed, would require more time than 
could be afforded were arrangements made to have them presented at the various sessions of 
the general convention. Therefore, two special divisions have been organized—the account- 
ing and engineering. 

Each division will hold its meetings separately, thus giving ample time for discussion, 
and enabling those interested in these two specialties to attend the meetings of the division in 
which they are specially interested. The two divisions will hold their meetings Thursday 


and Friday mornings, during which time no general meetings will be held. 


ACCOUNTING. 

The chairman of the committee in charge of the accounting program ‘is LeRoy Parker, 
auditor of the Ohio State Telephone Co., Columbus, Ohio. At the meetings of this division 
will be discussed in detail the class “‘C’’ classification recently prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the necessity for uniform accounting, and other topics of interest to 


the accountant. 


ENGINEERING. 
The engineering division, over which J. C. Kelsey, of ““Telephony,’’ will preside, will 
discuss all phases of the valuation of intangible as well as physical property, the relation of 


valuation to rate-making, and other questions now confronting the telephone engineer. 


GENERAL. 

The general meetings will be devoted to the discussion of toll line contracts, organiza- 
tion, and commission control. Ample opportunity will be afforded for discussion of these 
questions which interest all that have any part in telephone management. 

The presence of representatives of the various state commissions and of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and their participation in the program, will add interest and do much 


toward making this a national convention in the true sense of the word. 


EXHIBITS. 

Thirty-three manufacturing companies have asked for reservations on the exhibitors’ 
floor—the | 7th floor of the Hotel La Salle. This means the display of apparatus and equip- 
ment will be larger than ever. 

To be able to see the latest in telephone equipment; to be able to hear discussed by 





men who know, accounting requirements; to listen to and take part in the debates as to val- 
uations; to have his part in shaping the policy of Independent telephony during the next year 
—these are the privileges offered every man who comes to the convention. The full pro- 
gram for the convention will be published in next week’s issue of ““Telephony.’’ Watch 


for it. 














Convention of Independent Association of America 


Second Annual Meeting of Independent Telephone Association of America Held in Minneapolis, January 19, 


20 and 21-—Attendance of About 300—Sessions of Varied and Interesting Character— 
Full Report of the Convention Proceedings 


The second annual convention of the Independent Tele- 
phone Association of America, held at the Radisson Hotel 
in Minneapolis, Minn., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of this week, was a most successful one. There were 
about 300 in attendance at the meetings and a great inter- 
est was evinced in all of the sessions. Competition, stand- 
ardization and public relations and associated subjects were the 
main topics of interest at the various meetings. 

The first session of the convention was opened with an in- 
vocation by Rev. J. E. Bushnell. President E. B. Fisher then 
introduced Hon. Winfield Scott Hammond, governor of Min- 
nesota, who on behalf of 
the state extended a wel- 
come to the association. 

Governor Hammond in 
his opening remarks made 
use of several phrases in 
common use among tele- 
phone men. He referred 
to politics by bringing up 
the matter of tariffs, pro- 
tective and for revenue, and 
the new doctrine of a com- 
petitive tariff. The latter 
he described as a tariff ad- 
justed to promote competi- 
tion, as well as to destroy 
it, when it becomes de- 
structive. This point he 
brousht out by use of a 
concrete illustration. 

The governor stated that 
he is a believer in a com- 
petitive tariff and in fair, 
reasonable competition in 
all lines where it is possible 
to have it. In order to 
greet the people who had 
made competition in teleph- 
ony possible and to extend 
a welcome to the associa- 
tion, Governor Hammond 
was glad to make an ex- 
ception to his rule against 
leaving his office. 

In affirming his belief in 
competition, he stated that 
through it the people will 
be best served and will 
have a square deal. The Independent telephone companies 
give to Minnesota and the country the competition desired 
and the competition which they should have. 

On behalf of the city of Minneapolis, Mayor Wallace G. Nye 
supplemented Governor Hammond’s words. He detailed many 
of the features of the city which would interest the telephone 
men and assured them that the city laws were made no more 
strict on account of their presence. 

The power of organization, Mayor Nye stated, contributes 
to the advantage of the people served by the telephone com- 
panies. Because of their bringing to the city representatives of 


a competitive element, he welcomed the members of the as- 
sociation. 


For a response to these addresses of welcome Harold L. 








E. B. Fisher 


Beyer, of Grinnell, Iowa, was called upon by President Fisher. 
In his opening words, Mr. Beyer expressed the sentiment of 
the association in being honored with the presence of the gov- 
ernor of the state and the mayor of the city to greet them. 
He declared it eminently fitting that to Minneapolis should fall 
the choice for the holding of a national telephone convention, 
the first held outside of Chicago in many years. 

Mr. Beyer referred to the work of the Independents in the 
development of telephony as being of extended and incalculable 
value. This country now has the greatest number of tele- 
phones per capita of any country in the world. One of the 
contributing factors in this 
development, he said, is 
that local capital and local 
pride were responsible for 


the introduction of tele- 
phone service into com- 
munities which otherwise 
would have been without 
servic . 

The faults of the Inde- 
pendent movement, Mr, 
Beyer pointed out, were 


lack of cohesion, and pub- 
licity in informing the pub- 
‘lic of the dignity of the 
work and the value of the 
service furnished. The 
value of the latter has been 
realized by the great com- 


petitor of the Independ- 
ents and he expressed the 
hope that Independents 


would utilize to the utmost 
the value of newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

The need of a strong In- 
dependent telephone organ- 


ization which should be 
strictly Independent was 
set forth. The association 
should stand for actual 


competition where the situ- 


ation demands it and for 
potential competition ev- 
erywhere. 


Telephone companies 
have worked with the vari- 
ous utilities but Mr. Beyer 
cautioned against forgetting the fact that the industry is 
one of service to the public and service, in the larger sense, 
of usefulness. 

President Fisher supplemented Mr. Beyer’s response to the 
addresses of welcome with additional words of appreciation, 
referring to his Minnesota and Wisconsin experiences some 
60 years ago. 

In his annual address President Fisher reviewed briefly the 
events of the year in which the Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation had a part. He referred to the extensive use of the 
telephone in the European war as contributing greatly to its 
horror, and expressed the hope that it would contribute to 
an even greater extent in bringing about peace. 

The keynote of the president’s annual address at the con- 
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vention last year was competition, and the lessons of the year 
passed have intensified it. The European war has unsettled 
finance, the cotton men, railroad men, stock exchanges all were 
affected by it, but Minnesota has not shared in the depres- 
sion. 

Telephone securities, like other securities, have fallen in 
value but their stability has not been affected. In support of 
this statement, a quotation from a reply to a query published 
in the financial department of the January Review of Re- 
views, was read. It refers to values of public utility securi- 
ties and states that the depression merely affects the tele- 
phone industry in retarding normal growth. The telephone 
business is not dependent upon any one industry, but upon 
a number of industries. 

The decree entered last March in the government suit against 
the Bell company in the Pacific Northwest was referred to, 
special atention being directed to the paragraph relating to 
the prohibition of forming such combinations in the future. 
The section of the decree relating to toll line connection was 
also touched upon. : ? 
President Fisher then brought up the subject of the quali- 


fied toll line contract of the Bell company and told what action 


the association had taken in regard {o it. 

During 1915 the telephone companies of the country ,will 
pay into the United States treasury many thousands of dollars 
in pennies, under the war revenue tax. The association had a 
share in convincing Congress that one penny for each message 
collected from the telephone companies would be unfair and 
impose a great load upon companies already overloaded with 
taxes. , 

Bulletins were sent out by the association during the year 
to member companies and more of that work done than by 
any other organization since Independent telephony started. 
Operating schools were conducted by Secretary W.’S. Vivian. 
As a result of these schools, many letters were received tell- 
ing of materially increased revenues and better service. 

The Ohio convention last fall brought out surprising facts 
relative to the Independent industry in that state and other 
state conventions showed the awakening interest and strength 
of the Independents. 

The Chicago situation was referred to as a possible excep- 
tion to the letter of the Bell company to the government in 
December, 1913. President Fisher advanced claims that the 
spirit of the letter has been violated in several instances. 

Ex-president Fish, of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., was quoted as testifying under oath in Boston, last June, 
as to the results of the Bell company withdrawing from a ter- 
ritory. In testimony given in the Central Union suit he stated 
that the effect of the Bell company withdrawing from a ter- 
ritory was the same as if the Bell company had bought out 
the Independent company. The state’s attorney of Michigan 
was quoted as saying that in the unification of telephone 
companies, the paramount company would continue the busi- 
ness. A recent decision of the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission relative to competition was also quoted. 

In connection with discrimination which is prohibited by 
state and United States laws, President Fisher cited a Michi- 
gan case. In Cheboygan, where only the Bell company oper- 
ates, the rates are $24 per year for residence and $36 per 
year for business telephones. In Grand Rapids, having a pop- 
ulation 20 times as large and where competition prevails, the 
rates are $18 for residence and $30 for business telephones. 

The agitation for government ownership of telephones, said 
President Fisher, is no cause for alarm, but the people should 
be informed. 

President Fisher closed his address by pointing out that 
although progress has been made by the association there is 
still work to be done in conventions and at home. 


Committee appointments were announced as follows: 


Finance—H. Linton Reber, St. Louis, chairman; G. W. Rob- 
inson, St. Paul; E. D. Schade, Johnstown, Pa.; B. G. Hubbell, 
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Buffalo, N. Y., and Walter J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind. Nomi- 
nating—Albert Parlett, Bristol, Tenn.; H. E. Bradley, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; L. F. Clark, Bellingham, Minn., and C. L. Ovitt, 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 

After announcements pertaining to various convention fea- 
tures, the morning session adjourned. 

TuEsDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session on Tuesday opened with the presen- 
tation of a moving picture, “The Reformation of Ham.” 

In his opening remarks C. B. Randall, of St. Paul, in pre- 
senting his paper, “Present Tactics of the Opposition,” stated 
that there has been a change of front on the part of the Bell 
company in the last few years. Before describing these changes 
Mr. Randall read extracts from the Whitney letter written 
in 1907, in order to show the conditions that then prevailed. 
The situations in Indiana and Ohio were outlined in these quo- 
tations and showed that the Bell at that time was governed 
by monopolistic ideas and preferred to do a smail business 
at high prices rather than popularize telephone service at rea- 
sonable“rates. “The speaker then related the birth and growth 
of the Independent telephone movement, the tactics of the Bell 


“opposition to stifle competition both by Independent operating 


and manufacturing companies, ending with a quotation from 


‘the Whitney letter which admitted that the Independents in 


the two states mentioned had as good apparatus as the Central 
Union and had a better development, a larger investment and 
were more popular with the people. 

Mr. Randall then referred to two important changes in the 
Bell policy which were: The connection of their toll lines 
with Independent exchanges and a general plan of “social- 
izing’ with Independents. 

“They, the Bell, purchased control of Independent com- 
panies and continued to operate them under the cloak of still 
being Independent,” continued Mr. Randall. “They went still 
further and induced employes of such supposedly Independent 
companies to attend Independent conventions, pose as Iinde- 
pendent men, advocate Bell ideas and thus sow dissension in 
Independent ranks. In Minnesota there is today an em- 
ploye of the Bell company who is spending his entire time 
working with Independents and his greatest effort, so far, 
has been to split the state Independent association. He is very 
adroit but makes no secret of the fact that unless he suc- 
ceeds with his endeavor, he is provided with the necessary 
funds to start a new association.” 


Tue BELL CoMpANy’s CHANGE OF FRONT. 


The speaker then stated as an example of the Beli operating 
a company as an Independent, that the North Dakota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. became the possession of the Bell five 
years ago and that the state of North Dakota is “really in the 
grasp of a monopoly so far as its long distance service is 
concerned and is paying rates accordingly.” Mr. Randall 
pointed out that although the Bell has spent much money in 
an attempt to convince the people that the telephone is a 
natural monopoly, it is now trying to prove that the Bell is not 
a monopoly, the reason for this change of front being that 
the Bell is not as strongly fortified at Washington as it was 
under Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, when Senator Crane 
and other prominent Bell backers had a strong influence with 
the administration. The speaker referred to the Pacific Coast 
indictment against the Bell companies, the Federal investiga- 
tion of Bell activities and the agitation for government owner- 
ship, as indications that present day sentiment is running 
against such monopolies. He mentioned that the Bell no longer 
urges monopoly of the telephone business, but is trying to in- 
duce the public to urge it, as shown by the effort of the Bell 
in nearly every state to secure utility laws under which mer- 
gers may be ratified. 

“Another change,” said Mr. Randall, “is that advertisements 
now contain statements of the number of Independent prop- 
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erties in the United States, and compare them with the num- 
ber of Bell exchanges with the conclusion that the Bell is not 
and cannot be a monopoly because the Independent properties 
predominate so in numbers. 


Another reason for this change is their present claim of co- 
operation with the Federal government. After a serious at- 
tempt to secure evidence which would defeat the government’s 
prosecution in the West, the Bell company effected a settle- 
ment with the government, as you know, wherein they ad- 
mitted all the monopolistic acts charged against them and were 
forced to disgorge certain of the properties they had there- 
tofore purchased. At about the same time they succeeded in 
adjusting other differences with the national government by 
apparently making concessions which were contained in the 
celebrated Kingsbury letter of December 19, 19°3.” 


VIOLATION OF TERMS OF KINGSBURY LETTER. 


In discussing the Kingsbury letter Mr. Randall said that the 
year 1914 showed no noticeable compliance to the terms of the 
letter aside from an apparent separation from the Western 
Union. He declared that the Bell had violated its promise 
in the letter regarding purchase of other telephone companies 
and stated that this clause of the agreement is now a “dead 
letter.” The speaker discussed the attitude of the Bell advo- 
cating a division of territory which, he said, makes the ques- 
tion of mergers more important than ever. Regarding the toll 
connection contract, Mr. Randall said that “as originally of- 
fered it was so unfair as to be prohibitive and it was still 
discriminatory, so far as the public is concerned, even though 
the telephone companies interested may be satisfied with it.” 
He said the public would be penalized 10 cents every time 
they desired to use their Bell lines, and the Bell expects to 
handle such messages all the way over its own lines, giving 
the Independent company no part of the haul, “with the prob- 
able result that Independent lines will gradually fali into dis- 
use and competition disappear from the field.” 


“Personally,” said Mr. Randall, “I view this offer of toll 
connections as a shrewd move on the part of the Bell com- 
pany to forestall attempts on the part of the state to enforce 
an equitable connection.” 

In closing Mr. Randall said that there was but one con- 
clusion to be drawn and that is “that the Bell company has 
not yet relinquished its dream of monopolizing the telephone 
business of the United States. The fear of government owner- 
ship, the threats of prosecution and the popularity of Inde- 
pendent service,” said Mr. Randall, “has made it necessary 
that their sails be furled for the time being, that they may 
weather the present storm of public vigilance—trusting that a 
reaction will come and they may proceed as before. And while 
weathering the present storm they still are losing no oppor- 
tunity of continuing their efforts to mold public opinion in 
their favor and sow dissension in the ranks of Independent 
associations. They seemingly are yielding to pressure at places 
and are presumably withdrawing from the field, selling their 
plant to the Independent company and taking maturing se- 
curities in payment. Upon default—and defaults have been 
known to occur even though a company is financially solvent 
—they may then foreclose such securities and obtain their 
ultimate goal, thus eventually monopolizing the field. 


“Thus indirect methods are replacing the old; friendship re- 
places enmity; co-operation replaces antagonism—all for the 
common end—that the Bell may predominate. 


We hope the Independent companies will not be deceived 
by the new tactics. This need not mean a rejection of the 
advances made. We should co-operate with the Bell where 
such co-operation works to mutual advantage but in so doing, 
it is imperative that we maintain our separate organizations 
and entities. We must remember that the Bell companies have 
one of the largest organizations in the country for business 
or political purposes. If they desire anything political or other- 
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have the money and organization necessary to 
secure the same. When the need of an Independent company 
coincides with theirs, co-operation will secure it. On the other 
hand, if a difference arises, no Independent company is large 
enough or has influence enough to combat the Bell. We can 
only equal Bell efforts by maintaining Independent organiza- 
tions. Organized, we are stronger than the Bell companies. 
Without our state and national organizations, we are weak. 
The Bell people realize this and hence their endeavors to 
create dissension in our ranks. Hence their present efforts to 
disrupt our Minnesota association. Let us co-operate where 
we may, but maintain our organiaztions that when differences 
do arise, we may be found ready.” 


wise they 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS APPOINTED. 


Following the presentation of Mr. Randall’s paper, Presi- 
dent Fisher announced the members of the resolutions com- 
mittee, the following being named: D. M. Neill, Red Wing, 
Minn.; F. S. Miller, Afton, Okla.; W. J. Uhl, Logansport, 
Ind.; W. G. Underwood, Chambersburg, Pa., and E. L. Barber, 
Aurora, IIl 

An invitation was then extended to the association by Mr. 
Hatfield, of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, to visit the Ex- 
position in San Francisco and hold a special session there in 
the fall. It was referred to the resolution committee for 
action. 

The paper “Basis for Determining Proper Switching Charge 
for Farmer Owned, Lines,” was presented by Lewis E. Gettle, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. In pre- 
paring this paper Mr. Gettle was assisted by Mr. McWethy, 
telephone engineer, and Geo. C. Mathews, statistician of the 
Wisconsin commission. The paper really was divided into 
two parts, the first part dealing with the principles for de- 
termining the proper switching charge and the second part 
covering the important steps taken by the Wisconsin commis- 
sion in handling the question. The paper will be published in 
a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

“Poles” was the subject of an illustrated talk by L. L. 
Hill, of the Page & Hill Co. Mr. Hill showed views in the 
woods illustrating the cutting, hauling and shipping of its 
poles, and the storage yards. The fiber of cedar of various 
kinds was shown and compared with oak and pine fiber. 


Due to the illness of Thos. W. Hicks, general manager of 
the Adsit General Electric Co., Minneapolis, his paper “Some 
Do’s and Some Don’ts of Telephone Advertising” was pre- 
sented by Mr. Martin. professor of advertising, University of 
Minnesota. It was illustrated by colored lantern slides and 
was unusually interesting. The paper appears with the illus- 
trations on other pages of this issue. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The secretary’s report was then presented by Mr. Vivian, 
who told of the work of the association during the last year. 

The secretary stated that the Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation of America was organized on October 18, 1913, or one 
dav more than 15 months ago. 

The first notable activity of the association was the assist- 
ance given the Federal government in the so-called “Portland 
case,” hearings on which were held in various parts of the 
country and witnesses secured who came to Chicago voluntar- 
ily, to assist in this case at considerable sacrifice of both time 
and money. “We have reason to believe,” said Secretary 
Vivian, “that largely as a result of the testimony of our wit- 
nesses was due the degree of victory which the government 
secured in the decree issued in March, 1914.” 


At about the same time the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was expecting to proceed with a thorough investigation 
of the entire telephone situation. Forms were immediately 
prepared, printed and sent out to the Independent telephone 
companies asking for data which we could compile and place 
at the disposal of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 











An interesting feature of this part of the work was that 
simultaneously with the appearance of these forms through- 
out the country it was reported that representatives of the 
Bell company appeared in a number of Independent telephone 
offices, volunteering to assist the Independent managers with 
the making out of the reports, and in some cases offering to 
make them out without the assistance from the Independent 
managers. From the uniform appearance of these reports 
possibly this was done. 

On January 6, 7 and 8, 1914, the association held a most 
successful convention in Chicago. 

“Twenty-five conferences have been held during the year on 
such subjects as ‘Qualified Toll Line Contract’ ‘Accounting,’ 
‘Operating Rules,’ etc., as a result of which,” the secretary 
states, “perhaps it is not unfair to say that some of the ideas 
and suggestions of our accountants were included in the book 
of accounting instructions for class C companies, which was 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Several conferences were held with a view to compiling and 
publishing a comprehensive set of local operating instructions 
in two books, one for magneto exchanges and one for com- 
mon battery exchanges. As soon as they were compiled they 
were sent to a number of chief operators and traffic men for 
criticisms and suggestions. As soon as they were returned 
a further conference was held, a number of changes and addi- 
tions made, and the books were ordered. The orders which 
the association has received are conclusive evidence that they 
are meeting a real need. Several hundred copies of these 
books have been sold, along with the standard long distance 
operating instructions issued by the association. 

Eleven operators’ schools have been held, which were attend- 
ed by approximately 900 operators representing about 400 
exchanges. Other schools are being arranged for, three hav- 
ing been arranged for February. 

When the war tax was proposed, its requirements were 
brought to the attention of member companies, and many of 
them filed a protest with Congress so that the proposed act 
was amended before its final passage so as to require the 
telephone company to collect the tax of one cent on every 
message of 15 cents or more from the subscriber or patron 
instead of the companies absorbing it themselves.” 

“This one amendment,” said Mr. Vivian, ‘'saved the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies of the United tates many times 
the expense incidental to the maintenance of a national or- 
ganization. 

“The association had been officially represented and partici- 
pated in twelve conventions in various parts of the United States. 
It has sent out probably 30,000 pieces of first class mail, and 
probably as much second class during the year. 

Copies of the Association News have been distributed to 
member companies each month, which is intended to give them 
exact reproductions from newspapers all over the country 
showing the tendency of the telephone business. 

Newspaper clippings that are of any interest whatever have 
been indexed and filed in the association’s office, so that 
clippings are available on any subject at any time. 

The service department has been a very active part of the 
work and from the date of the association’s organization 
until last July was under the management of Frank L. Eld- 
ridge, who created a great deal of interest in this part of the 
work. 


This service department has received about 400 inquiries 
which have covered almost every conceivable phase of the 
telephone industry, dealing with all sorts of questions and 
problems which necessitated giving a great deal of advice of 
a legal and engineering nature. All of these subjects are 
being indexed so that a great deal of information is gradu- 
ally being accumulated, which can be easily referred to. 

An almost complete file of telephone magazines back as 
far as 1902, has been secured and if fortunate enough to 
locate the missing numbers the association would be glad to 
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secure them. These magazines are being carefully indexed 
by subjects so that when the index is completed, the associa- 
tion will be in a position to furnish almost any information 
that has ever been printed on any subject pertaining to the 
telephone business. This should prove to be more and more 
valuable as time goes on. 

The total income, paid and unpaid, amounted to a little more 
than $18,000—$6,630 or 36 per cent. came from 18 Independent 
telephone manufacturers and supply dealers. $9,141, or 50 per 
cent. came from 31 Independent telephone companies, ex- 
clusive of membership dues which amounted to $2,175 in- 
cluding current dues as of December 31, 1914. 

These contributions, when compared with the number of 
units operated by the respective companies, were from seven 
mills to nearly six cents per unit, a unit being a telephone or 
a circuit mile of toll line. 

As a matter of strength, the association has enrolled as 
members 302 companies which operate approximately 750,000 
telephones, 150,000 circuit miles of toll line, and securities of 
which are approximately $100,000,000.” 

“What has been accomplished,” said Secretary Vivian, “would 
not have been possible except for the unselfish and untiring 
co-operation of the elective officers and directors of the asso- 
ciation, who have given their time and money unstintedly 
wherever the interests of Independent telephony and the as- 
sociation demanded. Theirs has been a service that cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. 

“The work of Frank L. Eldridge, as manager of the serv- 
ice department during its history prior to October, 1913, and 
on to July, 1914, should not be passed without comment. 
Through his enthusiasm and untiring efforts friends were 
made to the cause and much good was accomplished. 

The members of the service department committee have 
rendered a specially important and valuable service, among 
whom may be mentioned, H. L. Beyer, of Grinnell, Iowa, C. 
B. Randall, of St. Paul, Minn., H. D. Currier of Chicago, B. 
C. Groh, of Chicago, E. M. Prisk, of Hazelton, Pa. R. L. 
Barry and A. J. Seymour, of St. Paul. These gentlemen have 
answered inquiries literally by the score, and it must have 
been at considerable sacrifice. But out of their fund of in- 
formation and knowledge other problems have been solved.” 

The books of the company were audited by J. W. Coffey, 
of the Coffey System & Audit Co., and A. C. Cragg, auditor 
of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. The report of 
the committee presented by Mr. Coffey, showed the books in 
splendid condition. 

A number of announcements were then made by Secretary 
Vivian. A letter was read from Richard Valentine, Janes- 
ville, Wis., expressing his regret at not being present on ac- 
count of illness. 

A resolution adopted by the Western Pennsylvania Independ- 
ent Telephone Association at its annual convention, held last 
week at Pittsburgh, was read. It related to the merger of the two 
national associations and favored it, if the fundamental prin- 
ciples and integrity of Independent telephony are to be main- 
tained. The resolution was referred to the resolutions com- 
mittee for action, on the motion of H. L. Beyer. 

The convention then-adjourned until Wednesday afternoon, 
as Wednesday morning was allotted to the inspection of ex- 
hibits. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The extremely funny moving picture “Ham the Lineman” 
was the opening feature of the Wednesday afternoon session. 
The Independent telephone apparatus was pictured true to life. 

Following the picture was an invocation by the Rev. Mr. 
Bacon, of the Park Avenue Congregational Church. , 

Then followed the very interesting paper of Geo. D. Shep- 
ardson, professor of electrical engineering at the University 
of Minnesota. - Prof. Shepardson has followed telephone de- 
velopments closely and revealed great intimacy with the tele- 
phone business. His paper will appear in a future issue. 
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J. C. Casler, of Dallas, Texas, was unable to be present, 
and D. M. Neill responded to the subject “Our Association.” 
He called attention to public service requirements, public 
relations between employer and employe, and; left no doubt 
in the convention’s mind that Mr. Casler had a good substi- 
tute. 


H. D. Currier, chief engineer of the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., followed with a paper on “Operating Responsi- 
bility,” in which he urged the appointment of a standardiza- 
tion committee. The paper appears in full on other pages of 
this issue. 

A. J. Shands, of St. Louis, Mo., moved the appointment of 
such a committee, to be composed of operating telephone men, 
and each member of the committee to, be a member of the 
association. The motion was secondéd and carried, after 
which President Fisher commented upon the forceful pre- 
sentation of Mr. Currier’s paper, and expressed his belief that 
such a committee was greatly needed. 

Albert Parlett, of Bristol, Tenn., presented the report of 
the nominating committee, giving the names of officers and 
directors to be voted upon the next morning. 


President Fisher then introduced F. H. Williams, of the 
White Co., manufacturer of motor cars and trucks, who pre- 
sented interesting views of auto trucks used in telephone 
practice, and showing in detail their construction. 

President Fisher referred to efforts to form one national 
association to take the place of the two now in existence. C. 
B. Randall moved that the committee in charge of promoting 
the bringing together of the,two associations be continued 
with the same membership, regardless of the result of the 
election of officers. His motion was seconded and carried. 

A telegram’ was read from H. M. Tracy, president of the 
Eastern Pentsylvania Independent Telephone Association, 
which referred to the toll line contract. 

A report was then presented by C. B. Randall telling of the 
work of the association’s committee in its negotiations with 
the A. T. & T. Co. for a better form of contract. He told, 
in detail, of the concessions which had been made by the Bell 
company and enumerated the points upon which negotiations 
are now being conducted. He stated his belief that with the 
acceptance of the tentative long lines’ contract submitted by 
N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president of the A. T. & T. Co., in a 
conference last week, by the directors of the A. T .& T. Co. 
and subsidiaries companies, nothing further could be gained 
by negotiation. 

Walter J. Uhl, of Logansport, Ind., then introduced a motion 
which first set forth three changes in the contract, as fol- 
lows: First, that five cents be paid to subscribing companies 
for each originating message as compensation for the use of 
its. terminal facilities; second, a terminal fee to be paid the 
subscribing companies on each terminating message; third the 
option of signing a contract for a period of two years for 
long lines’ business only. 

The motion was then read by Mr. Uhl, as follows: First, 
that we believe a contract for two years on the long lines’ 
business is not sufficiently long, considering the expense of 
establishing the necessary connection and that such period 
should be extended to a period of five years at the subscribing 
company’s option; second, that it is the sense of this meeting 
that in the event that the board of directors of this associa- 
tion receive advice from the A. T. & T. Co. of its unqualified 
offer of a contract substantiaily as has been outlined, we be- 
lieve the board of directors has secured all the concessions 
and changes which may be hoped for by negotiations with the 
Bell company and:that the board be instructed that it need not 
continue such négotiations any longer. The motion was sec- 
onded and adopted unanimously. 


With the showing of the moving picture “The Way of a 


‘ Woman,” the session adjourned. In this picture, the telephone 
_men had an opportunity to see Miss Irene Estelle Hough, the 
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Omaha operator selected as the prettiest operator in the 
country. 


THE BANQUET, WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The sentiment expressed by President Fisher in announcing 
the close of the banquet program on Wednesday evening was. 
heartily endorsed by the 200 persons in attendance. President 
Fisher stated that it was.the best affair of the kind he had ever 
attended and others, younger in years, agreed with him. 

The great feature of the evening was the address, “The 
Organization of the Social Mind” by Dr. Geo. E. Vincent, 
president of the University of Minnesota. 

“We Americans say we live in the freest country in the 
world,” said Doctor Vincent. “We are so conventionalized, 
so bound by the customs of the social mind, that is public 
opinion, that we hardly dare call our souls our own. And 
when we do something that does not exactly accord with the 
usuages of the social mind, we apologize and give our fellow 
men to believe that it was an eccentricity for which we are 
heartily sorry.” 


After comparing the organization of commercial life to the 
anatomy of the human body, Doctor Vincent declared that the 
United States, like the body, resented small things. “If our 
flag is insulted by a sufficiently small nation, we insolently re- 
sent it and demand satisfaction,” he said. 

“The greatest boon that the telephone has been to mankind 
is that it has made us nationally minded—common minded, 
and has given us a national public opinion that is felt by alf 
persons or corporations. While it has made possible the rapid 
distribution of information of a confidential na’ure, it has 
served a large purpose for which we, who are chus served, 
should thank the men who have made it possible.’ 

President Vincent held the close attention of the assemblage 
throughout his speech and was frequently loudly applauded. 

Contributing greatly to the success of the banquet were 
the parts taken by the Tri State Ladies’ Chorus and the Tri- 
State Orchestra. The chorus is composed, with three or four 
exceptions, of operators and their performance showed care- 
ful preparation. The ladies also were represented in the or- 
chestra, two of the instruments being handled by them. Attired 
entirely in white, with the Tri State emblem and the Indepen- 
dent Shield conspicuously displayed, both organizations pre- 
sented a most attractive and striking appearance and their 
performances were loudly applauded. 

The individual hit of the evening was made by Miss Mar- 
gary Brown who rendered several solos and responded gen- 
erously to encores, one of them being “It’s a long, long way to 
Tipperary.” Of course the entire assemblage joined with 
Miss Brown in singing the chorus. 

The singing of the song, “The Little Independents Ambled 
Right Along,” by Mr. Roll and the chorus was followed by 
cries for the author and he was revealed in the person of 
O. Curtis of the St. Paul office of the Tri-State company. 

The banquet program was concluded with the singing of a 
song composed for the occasion. In it the respects of the 
chorus were paid to President Fisher, and Messrs. Uhl, Val- 
entine, Schade, Kellogg, Critchfield and Bean respectively, 
while the presence of the various salesmen was cleverly 
acknowledged. 


THE FINAL SESSION. 


The Thursday morning session opened with an invocation by 
Rev. Stanley B. Roberts, of the Bethlehem Presbyterian 
Church. 

J. N. Van Sant, of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
then delivered a paper on “Accounting.” Mr. Van Sant stated 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission endeavored to suit 
its accounting systems, according to the companies. It assumed 
that companies having annual incomes of $50,000, or over, had 
accounting departments, while companies having annual in- 
comes between $10,000 and $50,000 had a bookkeeper to take 
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charge of their accounts. Those companies having an income 
of less than $10,000 a year had various other methods of keep- 
ing their accounts, while many had none. The commission 
has promulgated systems of accounts for companies having 
incomes of $10,000 or more, and is now working upon a sys- 
tem for the smaller companies. The system prescribed for 
the companies having incomes between $10,000 and $50,000, 
contains about 30 accounts, but all of these accounts are not 
needed. The majority of telephone companies in this class 
will use about one-half of the accounts. 

It is the purpose of the commission to call for a report for 
the year 1914 from the larger companies, while the smaller 
companies will be requested to present a short history of their 
organization and submit some general financial figures. 

Mr. Van Sant described the three divisions of accounts 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission has made, as prop- 
erty, investment and operating. He stated that the commis- 
sion welcomed questions from the operating companies rela- 
tive to the procedure of keeping accounts. 

A public hearing is to be held by the Interstate Commerce 
‘Commission at Washington on March 4 for the discussion of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s system of accounting, 
and also the systems which have been authorized by the state 
commissions. Under the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Act, the commission is given full authority as to methods of 
accounts prescribed for common carriers. Under this provi- 
‘sion the state commissions may issue accounting instructions, 
but they must have the approval of the Interstate commission. 
It is with reference to differences in opinion as to accounting 
systems that the hearing is called. 

In closing his address, Mr. Van Sant suggested that the as- 
sociation be represented at the hearing in Washington in 
March. Upon motion of H. L. Beyer, provision was made for 
the appointment of a delegate by the board of directors of 
the association to attend this conference. The secretary was 
directed to secure authorizations from the member companies 
as to the selection of the delegate. 


THE PuBLIc AND PHYSICAL CoNNECTION. 


Following Mr. Van Sant’s address, Frank Winter of La 
‘Crosse, Wis., delivered a most interesting address upon “Phys- 
ical Connection.” He stated that the problem of telephone 
‘companies is to co-ordinate their systems into one whole, so 
that the service will be universal. This can be accomplished 
by physical connections similar to that provided by railroads. 
It can be done without destroying the small companies. The 
problem, however, is different from that of the railroads on 
account of the Bell organization. 

The principles which govern the consolidations of any con- 
<erns and of telephone companies, are fundamentally the 
same. When any kind of business becomes of such an ex- 
tent to affect the public generally, the public has a right to 
control and regulate that business. Mr. Winter distinguished 
between the right of eminent domain and police power. He 
indorsed House Bill No. 21, now before the Minnesota legisla- 
ture, and stated that it should be passed, giving as his reasons 
that the public is benefited and that it is the only way the 
Bell company can be controlled in its practice. The bill re- 
quires physical connection and authorizes the state commission 
to compel it. Mr. Winter expressed his belief that the bill 
will be declared constitutional. 

The Wisconsin statute, in principle, has been sustained in a 
half a dozen cases by the United States Supreme Court. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is a common carrier 
and is therefore subject to the laws of common carriers. The 
railroads were ordered to connect even when competing. He 
cited cases where physical connections of railroads have been 
upheld by state and supreme courts and the United States Su- 
preme Court. The Wisconsin law, in principle, has been sus- 
tained, and Mr. Winter expressed his belief that the Minne- 
sota bill, if enacted into a law, will likewise be upheld. - 
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Statistics relative to the La Crosse company since physicai 
connection has been provided were given. Mr. Winter re- 
lated the history of the fight in La Crosse for physical con- 
nection before the Wisconsin commission. He also told of 
the experience in settling the rates for the connection. The 
Bell company appealed from the decision of the commission, 
and Mr. Winter told how the Wisconsin commission was up- 
held in a recent decision of the circuit court. This was re- 
ported in TELEPHONY of January 16, page 36. 

The famous letter of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to the United States Attorney General in December, 1913, 
was analyzed by Mr. Winter from the point of view of one 
of the public. He stated that the principle of the public ser- 
vant was forgotten. The association was cautioned that uni- 
versal complete service at reasonable rates must be furnished 
or the government will go into the business. In such an 
event, telephone companies will not be considered. To make 
plain this point, Mr. Winter cited the establishment of the 
parcel post and the treatment accorded the express companies. 
The Bell contract, Mr. Winter stated, should not be accepted, 
as in it the public is utterly ignored. The public has the right 
to efficient, complete and universal service. In closing, Mr. 
Winter advised that laws compelling physical connection be 
advocated and their enforcement fought until sustained by the 
courts. 

The next paper on the program was presented by J. C. Kel- 
sey, vice-president of TELEPHONY, on the subject, “Financial 
Organization.” Mr. Kelsey outlined a plan for a financial 
corporation to handle the financing of Independent telephone 
companies. His paper is presented on other pages of this 
issue. 

At this point President Fisher announced that although it 
was noon, the meeting would continue long enough to com- 
plete all of the business of the convention. The result of the 
election was then reported as follows: 





ASSOCIATION OFFICERS FOR 1915. 
President, E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Vice-president, E. D. Schade, Johnstown, Pa. 
Second vice-president, W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala. 


Directors. 
H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, Iowa. 
T. J. Shuflin, Butler, Pa. 
L. A. Herrick, Freeport, Ill. 
H. Linton Reber, St. Louis, Mo. 
E. M. Prisk, Hazleton, Pa. 
G. W. Robinson, St. Paul. 











The last address on the program, “Cross Purposes,” was 
given by H. E. Bradley, of Philadelphia, who said that work- 
ing at cross purposes is the cause of a majority of the world’s 
troubles. The situation in the telephone field was briefly out- 
lined, and Mr. Bradley acknowledged the power of the Bell 
organization. He stated that the secret of its power, to some 
extent, lay in its capital, but the stronger Independent tele- 
phone companies are not hampered by lack of capital. The 
secret is not in superiority of Bell equipment, as it is no bet- 
ter, and in some cases not as good, as Independent apparatus. 
Competition has given the Independent the best telephone ap- 
paratus produced. 

The real power of the Independents’ competitor, Mr. Brad- 
ley stated, lies in the magnificent organization it has built up 
and in the co-operation which is insisted upon between de- 
partments and employes. The Independents must get down to 
an absolute basis of co-operation in every department, as far 
as possible, and Independents cannot fight the other fellow 
and the Bell also. Specific cases where lack of co-operation 
is detrimental were cited.- Co-operation was classified as in- 
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telligent and ignorant co-operation, and the difference was 
well illustrated with a story. 

Mr. Bradley closed his address with the plea that men are 
needed who are ready to say, “I have just begun,” no matter 
how long they have been engaged in the business. 

The resolutions committee was then called upon for a 
report. It then submitted the following resolutions, which 
were adopted: 

Whereas, The Interstate Commerce Commission under 
authority of the act to regulate commerce and acts sup- 
plementary thereto, prescribed and issued uniform systems 
of accounting for telephone companies and 

Whereas, the several state commissions have prescribed 
and issued systems of accounts for telephone companies, 
in instances, different in form and effective on different 
dates, such actions creating confusion and resulting in un- 
reasonable and unnecessary expense to the carriers, and 

Whereas, the act provides that it shall be unlawful for 
any such common carrier to keep any other accounts, rec- 
ords and memoranda than those prescribed or approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Be it resolved by this Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion of America, in convention assembled: 

That the Interstate Commerce Commission be requested 
to assume and exercise entire control and jurisdiction over 
the accounting of common carriers subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. 

And be it resolved, that the various states be requested 
to so change their laws so as to preclude the state com- 
missions from requiring any reports, the substance of which 
cannot readily be ascertained from the books and records 
required to be kept by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

And be it further resolved, that this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this convention and that the secretary 
be instructed to cause the same to be filed with the secretary 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Resolved, That this association approves of the organ- 
ization of a telephone securities corporation as described 
by J. C. Kelsey, and to provide for co-operation between 
this association and the proposed corporation, that a com- 


With the Exhibitor 


The exhibits at the convention received a great amount of 
attention from those present and were a valuable feature. Many 
new devices and new apparatus were shown and explained 
to telephone men for the first time. The innovation of set- 
ting aside a half a day for inspection of the exhibits was fa- 
vorably commented upon. The companies which had exhib- 
its or which were represented follow: 


THe Apsit GENERAL ELectric Co., of Minneapolis, through 
its exhibit afforded te'ephone men for the first time an op- 
portunity to examine the Adsit selective lockout device under 
actual operating conditions. A rural telephone line was erected 
in the exhibit room with which were connected six telephone 
sets in real rurai fashion. As the device has been exceedingly 
well advertised, unusual interest centered in this exhibit. 

The principles and details of operation of the device were 
fully explained to all visitors, including the operation of the 
central office equipment which was also connected to the cir- 
cuit. 

Those in attendance in the exhibit rooms were Grant Adsit, 
secretary of the company; Frank Adsit, inventor of the de- 
vice, and the company’s engineer; and C. D. Enochs, con- 
sulting engineer. 

AMERICAN Exectric Co., Chicago, exhibited three new de- 
vices, which aroused considerable interest among the visitors. 
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mittee of three be appointed by the president to confer 
with Messrs. Kelsey and Knipe on any questions that may 
come up to the interest of this association, and to make 
such reports to the association as may be deemed neces- 
sary or advisable. 

These resolutions were followed by resolutions setting 
forth the appreciation of the association of the publicity 
given the convention before and during the convention by 
the newspapers of Minneapolis and St. Paul; and of the 
courtesies extended by the trade papers during the year 
and expressing the hope that they would be continued in 
the future; and of the hearty support of the manufacturers 
and supply dealers. The Tri-State Ladies’ Chorus and the 
Tri-State Orchestra were not forgotten for their part in 
contributing so materially to the success of the annual 
banquet, as a vote of thanks was incorporated in the reso- 
lutions. 

President Fisher announced that the committee authorized 
by resolution to co-operate with J. C. Kelsey and H. H. Knipe 
in the organization of a financial corporation would be com- 
posed of W. S. Vivian, E. D. Schade and H. L. Beyer. After 
announcements by President Fisher, Mrs. Cushman was intro- 
duced and gave a talk upon the telephone invented by her 
husband, Dr. Cushman, in 1851. The convention was then de- 
clared to be officially adjourned. 

SPECIAL TELEPHONE DEMONSTRATION. 

Thursday afternoon about 50 of the telephone men witnessed 
a special demonstration at the electrical laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, which was in charge of Prof. G. D. Shep- 
ardson. Experiments were performed to show the magnetic 
field around current carrying wires; induced currents in mag- 
netic fields; the capacity of lines and the effect of transpo- 
sitions on lines. A phantom circuit was shown and its opera- 
tion explained. Demonstrations were given of harmonic ring- 
ing and the effect of high and low resistance ringers on the 
same lines. A working model of the Hooke telephone of 
1667, as improved by Wheatstone in 1832, was exhibited. Loud 
speaking telephones, the talking arc, the hot wire telephone, 
wireless telegraph, the nitrogen gas-filled lamp and other ap- 
paratus and equipment of interest to telephone men _ were 
shown and their operation explained. 


at the Convention 


One of the devices was a new transmitter, simple in construc- 
tion and giving clear articulation and loud tone with no side 
tone. A receiver with electrical welded magnets insuring a 
perfect magnetic field, having combination binding posts taking 
any style of cord terminals, making replacements or repairs 
easily accomplished, was also exhibited. The third new de- 
vice was a self-contained ringer having large gongs with simple 
adjustment and cone shaped striker with a micrometer screw 
adjustment, a screw driver being the only tool necessary to 
make any adjustment. 

The exhibit also included a complete 150-line Burns express 
switchboard, equipped with the Burns No. 45 drops and jacks, 
a complete line of common battery and magneto telephones 
and the company’s well known line of electric specialties. 

P. C. Burns, president, and L. G. Le Bourveau, Eugene L. 
Brown and W. T. Curtis, of the sales department, were in 
attendance and spared no effort in explaining the merits of 
American Electric apparatus and entertaining their many 
customers and friends. 


THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE FirE ALARM Co., of Chicago, 
had: its automatic telephone fire alarm system on exhibition. 
It represented the progress of a fire alarm, originating at a 
subscriber station, transmitted through the telephone exchange 
and the registration at the fire headquarters entirely by auto- 
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matic means. Chas. R. Peel, of Chicago, was present to 
answer the questions of those interested. 


TuHeE Automatic Exectric Co.’s exhibit, occupying rooms 101 
and 105 on the parlor floor, was a center of interest for the 
delegates and visitors. The quarters were large and attrac- 
tive, and the carefully selected display was arranged to ex- 
cellent advantage. 

For the convenience of those attending the convention, the 
company installed an automatic intercommunicating system with 
stations located in all the principal parts of the Radisson Hotel. 
This proved very popular and was used extensively. It ren- 
dered an accurate and rapid service and served to impress 
upon all who used it some of the more conspicuous advantages 
of automatic equipment. The intercommunicating system op- 
erated through the exhibit board located in the company’s 
headquarters. The equipment was of the latest type, and was 
‘closely examined by many of the telephone men present. 

The company also provided paging facilities which were 
placed at the disposal of the association. This filled a want 
that is always felt at conventions, and the extensive use made 
of it proved that the delegates thoroughly appreciated the serv- 
ice thus extended to them. 

In addition to the automatic telephone apparatus, a work- 
ing demonstration of the automatic monitor equipment was 
installed, and although this device is well known to the trade, 
it received close attention. 

The Automatic Electric Co.’s cordless P. B. X. board was 
also displayed, and the facilities it offers to users of telephone 
service having from five to twenty stations, were readily 
perceived by those who inspected the exhibit. 

The company’s telephone system for train dispatching pur- 
poses was also shown in operation, and a number of railway 
experts took this opportunity to carefully inspect the apparatus 
and investigate its operation. 

Space was also given to displays of Raven Brand cords, 
cables, magnet wire, condensers and the other telephone spe- 
cialties and accessories included under this well known trade- 
mark. 

H. A. Harris, sales manager, and H. D. Critchfield were in 
charge of the exhibit. They were assisted by W. F. Benoist, 
J. H. Finley, W. N. Curtis, F. L. Baer and N. P. Bartley, ad- 
vertising manager. 

Tue Bett LumBer Co., of Minneapolis, in place of an ex- 
hibit, had a rest room to which visitors were welcomed by 
M. J. Bell and L. H. Bell. A souvenir memorandum book 
containing considerable useful information formed a part of 
the welcome. The company manufactures cedar poles from 
its own timber and maintains its own shipping yards which 
thus insures first class stock and prompt service. “Pass- 
word” was a distinguishing feature of the room. 

CorFEy System & Avupit Co., Indianapolis, Ind., had on ex- 
hibition blank forms adapted for keeping telephone accounts 
according to the class C system of accounts prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. They were fully ex- 
plained by John W. Coffey. As a result of the interest mani- 
fested in the Coffey system of account keeping, the company 
contemplates opening a branch office in Minneapolis, which 
will be in charge of H. E. Waterhouse. 

Frank B. Cook Co., Chicago, exhibited the full line of Cook 
protective equipment and also the other specialties which the 
Cook company handles. A sample switch and relay used in 
the Corwin semi-automatic system was used to explain the 
operation of the system. Printed matter illustrative of the in- 
stallation of the Corwin semi-automatic system at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was distributed. The switch and data relative to the Cor- 
win system was an interesting feature of the Cook exhibit, as 
there were many who desired to gain detailed information rela- 
tive to its operation. Those in charge of the exhibit were J. 
F. Tompkins, J. M. Moore and M. J. Corwin. 


CracraFt, Leicn Exectric Co., Genoa, Ill., on a demonstrat- 
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ing switchboard, showed the operation of the Cracraft-Leich 
electrically restoring drop, designed particularly for use on 
magneto multiple switchboards; and the use of this drop in 
connection with clearing out drops of non-multiple magneto 
boards, and mechanical restoring drops. 

A full line of telephone instruments was also exhibited, 
among which were the much talked of Automaphone for mag- 
neto exchanges to provide the equivalent of common battery 
service, together with a complete display of farm line sets, 
as well as common battery instruments. The pulsating mag- 
neto harmonic system requiring only one-half the number of 
vibrators of that required by other systems, attracted much 
attention, one of the strong features being that 12-party selec- 
tive service can be provided with but three vibrators. There 
are a number of such systems now giving satisfactory service, 
one of the company’s representatives stated. 

The Stewart test set, as made by the Cracraft, Leich Elec- 
tric Co., was also shown and a great deal of interest evinced 
by the visitors who examined it. 

O. M. Leich, secretary and general manager, A. J. Kohn, 
sales manager, T. J. Gullion, and H. W. Hogue, of the sales 
department, were in attendance. 


THE ELectricAL Contract Co., of Grinnell, Iowa, was rep- 
resented by G. L. Saunders and H. L. Beyer, who exhibited 
blueprints and photographs showing work which the company 
has done. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Co., Minneapolis, Minn., showed 
a number of telephone specialties, including a full line of Erics- 
son telephone apparatus. The company was represented by W. 
E. Stevenson, secretary and treasurer, and H. A. Holden, of 
Watertown, S. D. 

Frencn Batrery & Carson Co., Madison, Wis., had a’ unique 
exhibit showing the advantages of good batteries. The effect 
of poor batteries on transmission was shown by means of 
equipment adapted to switch from good to bad cells. The 
effect of poor adjustment of transmitters, regardless of the 
age of the batteries, was shown in the same way, as was also 
the effect on transmission caused by high resistance of the 
line due to improper connections. 

The company was represented by A. L. Thompson, sales 
manager, A. C. Matthews, W. H. Conlin, engineer, and W. B. 
Schulte, Northern Chemical Engineering Laboratories, all of 
Madison; G. A. Shipley, Minnesota representative, and Geo. 
H. Riebeth, Minneapolis salesman. 


GarFrorp Mrc. Co., of Elyria, Ohio exhibited a full line of 
common battery and magneto sample equipment; also a cord- 
less P. B. X. and the standard No. 2 P. B. X., illustrating the 
compact mounting of the well known Garford peanut relay 
and the swinging frame mounting of equipment on the rear 
of the board. A standard magneto switchboard of the unit 
type illustrated in detail the standard Garford equipment. The 
various types of common battery, interchangeable steel tele- 
phones and also the different types of magneto telephones 
were shown. Various classes of circuits were clearly explained 
to visitors through the use of a convertible switchboard 
equipped with the different features. Visitors were invited 
to leave their names and later unique souvenirs will be sent 
to them. 

In addition to the various bulletins descriptive of Garford 
equipment copies of the current issue of Gar-Facts were dis- 
tributed, in which appears an article by R. H. Manson, chief 
engineer, accompanied by detailed drawings, which is of in- 
terest to operating telephone men. Gar-Facts contains 32 
pages of live wide-awake reading matter. The visitors were 
advised that if they were not already receiving it regularly, 
they should leave their names, if they so desired, and they 
would be placed on the company’s mailing list. Those in 
attendance at the exhibit were A. G. Bean, vice-president and 
general manager; R. H. Manson, chief engineer; Geo. A. Sco- 
ville, sales manager; A. J. Roberts, manager of the Garford 
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Kansas City branch; G. A. Joy and E. G. Fehrenbach, sales 
engineers; E. L. Klingell, Minnesota representative, and A. E. 
Overshiner, advertising manager. 

GuNnp Mre. Co., La Crosse, Wis., was represented by C. R. 
Pieper, who exhibited the new types of D. & T. anchors. 

Hoitzer-Capot Exectric Co., Brookline, Mass., was repre- 
sented by C. I. Hickman and Robert Hall, from the Chicago 
office. 

INDIANA Rupper & INSULATED WirE Co., Jonesboro, Ind., 
had its products boosted by Frank Swartz, of the Chicago 
office. 

THE INDIANA STEEL & Wire Co., of Muncie, Ind., was rep- 
resented by Robert Miller, general sales manager. Souvenir 
canes were distributed, as was also descriptive matter containing 
information about wire for every purpose, which the Indiana 
Steel & Wire Co. manufactures. 

Tue Ketitocc SwitcHBoarp & Suppty Co., of Chicago, had 


on exhibition a large and comprehensive display of its well 


known apparatus and equipment. 

The regular commercial automatic recall switchboard 
equipped as in service was an interesting feature of the ex- 
hibit. Hundreds of demonstrations of this semi-automatic 
equipment were made during the three days’ meeting and many 
operators from Minneapolis and surrounding exchanges wit- 
nessed with much interest the simple and practical switching 
of subscribers. They saw the value and simplicity of auto- 
matic ringing, noted the absence of listening keys on the 
switchboard, the time-saving and service-improving advantages 
of automatic listening, secret service and automatic peg count. 
Every one who witnessed these demonstrations realized, ac- 
cording to the statements of many experienced telephone men 
present, that the Kellogg automatic recall switchboard offers 
an intelligent individual service. 

The Kellogg exhibit included a universal type demonstrating 
switchboard for medium sized towns where the value of chang- 
ing from magneto to common battery service, a line at a time, 
is an all-important consideration. 

A magneto switchboard ringing equipment, magneto and 
common battery, standard and special type telephones, and a 
complete line of Kellogg apparatus parts mounted in a very 
unique manner on folding display panels were additional fea- 
tures of the exhibit. 

The exhibit of the company at the various conventions has 
been referred to as “At the sign of the desk stand,” its large 
plate glass desk telephone illuminated by eight 80-watt lamps 
lighting the way of convention visitors. The big model of 
the Kellogg factory was also displayed. 

The exhibit was in charge of E. G. Lawrence, Minnesota 
representative, assisted by A. J. Carter, general sales manager; 
F. L. Eldridge, special sales representative, George Crandall, 
Illinois representative, and E. I. Pratt, advertising manager. 


W. N. Matruews & Brotuer, INc., St. Louis, Mo., were 
represented by Walter E. Bischoff, central district manager, 
and Edward Bakewell, from Chicago. The feature of the 
Matthews’ exhibit was a miniature pole line by means of 
which the uses of the various Matthews’ specialties were 
demonstrated. 

Monarcu TELEPHONE Mee. Co., Ft. Dodge, Iowa, featured a 
three-position magneto switchboard which has been sold to 
the Woodbine (Iowa) Telephone Co. It is equipped with all 
the distinctive Monarch features, including direct current 
selective ringing, double lamp recall, double supervision on all 
cord and multipling of all farm lines to place them within 
easy reach of all operators, standard trunking circuits and 
standard Monarch apparatus. The exhibit also included a 


small magneto switchboard cabinet, also used for P.B.X. serv- 
ice. Demonstrations were made of the operation of the selec: 
tive system, and: also of a small inexpensive: monitoring out- 
fit for small exchanges using one, two or three-position boards. 
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A full line of Monarch telephone sets and parts was also 
displayed, which included the small Monarch desk stand re- 
sponsible for an increase of over 100 per cent. in the desk 
stand sales during the last year. The new style residence 
magneto telephone, hinged both front and back making it the 
most easily accessible instrument yet put out by the company, 
was also shown. 

The various Monarch products were exhibited on a new 
steel exhibit rack made up of standard steel framework as 
used in Monarch sectional steel frame switchboards. 

The company was represented by R. O. Palmer, Mankato, 
Minn., Geo. O. Wilson, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, F. L. Black, 
Mitchell, S. D., B. H. Merriman, Omaha, Neb., J. C. Hubacker, 
general superintendent, and L. Q. Trumbull, sales manager, of 
Ft. Dodge. 

NATIONAL CARBON Co., Cleveland, Ohio, showed its Columbia 
dry cells and duplex batteries. I. B. Crissman, Northwestern 
representative, was in attendance and explained the merits of 
the company’s products. 

NAUGLE PoLEe & Tie Co., Chicago, had an exhibit consisting 
of photographs showing uses of its poles and stock. The 
company was represented by H. W. Mitchell and W. G. 
Frostenson. 

THE NUNGESSER CARBON & Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
was represented by H. S. Greene, assistant general sales man- 
ager, Walter Jones and Glenn A. Briggs. Metallic brushes for 
electrical starting devices for automobiles were. exhibited in ad- 
dition to the “1900” dry cell. 

NORTHWESTERN ELEcTRIC EQUIPMENT Co., of St. Paul, Minn., 
exhibited a large number of telephone specialties. A‘ J. An- 
derson represented the company. 

Pace & Hitt Co., Minneapolis, Minn., had an interesting 
exhibit showing the raw timber and the various stages in the 
process of making poles. Souvenir butt-treated poles were 
presented to visitors. The company was represented by L. L. 
Hill and, L. A. Page. 

ParAGon ELectric Co., Chicago, was represented by R. E. 
Macduff, treasurer, who boosted the Paragon specialties con- 
tinuously, as his activities were not confined to an exhibit 
room. 

PreEMIER Evectric Co., of Chicago, was represented by O. 
C. Dennis, president. 

RELIABLE Eectric Co., Chicago, displayed a full line of pro- 
tective apparatus, including the new flat fuse cable terminal, 
which may be easily re-fused. The lightning arrester in con- 
nection with this terminal consists of a common carbon ground 
plate with each line connected to saw-tooth discharge plates 
arranged to give an adjustable air gap. This arrangement is 
designed to do away with the possibility of carbons being 
left out by the maintainer as happens in the case of the ordi- 
nary block arrester. A new line of unprotected porcelain 
cable terminals for use in multiple tap distribution was also 
shown. 

About 50 types of substation protectors and fuse blocks 
were exhibited, as was also the reliable zinc cable hanger. A 
special feature of this hanger is that the strap clamps twice 
around the cable and messenger, thus affording a wide cradle 
for the cable to lie in and holding it close to thé messenger to 
minimize swinging and vibration. Double tube connectors for 
use in splicing copper and iron wire and a full line of tubular 
and mica fuses, fitting all styles of telephones, were exhibited. 
Switchboard protective strips for magneto exchanges and high 
tension protective strips for toll lines were also included ‘1 
the display. The company was represented by W. L. Cook, 
manager, and Geo. W. Rodormer, vice-president and sales 
manager. 

Joun A. Roesiinc’s Sons Co., of Trenton, N. J., was repre- 
sented by W. H. Slingluff and T. P. Suplee, of Chicago, who 
distributed souvenirs among the visitors. They also advised 
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the visitors that the fire at its wire insulating plant in Tren- 
ton, which occurred Monday of this week, while serious, would 
not in any way interfere with the usual prompt deliveries 
of wire and cable. 


RuNzEL-LENz Evectric Mrc. Co., Chicago, was represented by 
J. M. Lenz, secretary and treasurer of the company. 

STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
represented by H. K. Weld, sales engineer connected with the 
Chicago office of the company, and R. E. Greene, manager 
of the Detroit, Mich., office. 

THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFc. Co., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and Chicago, displayed a typical exhibit of its 
standard products. The popular A-5629 magneto exchange 
switchboard equipped with No. 11 plug restoring drops, and 
No. 152 combination clear-out drop, ringing, listening and 
ring-back keys, with non-ring-through attachments, attracted 
considerable attention by the discerning exchange operator. 
The extensively used No. 896 compact telephone was attractive- 
ly shown, assembled and in parts, for critical examination. 

The “central energy” men took great interest in the hand- 
sone No. 5620 mahogany P.B.X. board, the compact cordless 
board, and the display of central energy telephones—No. 951 
business wall, No. 988 desk stands, nine combination telephones 
and.the new No. 1130 metal and No. 1126 oak residence tele- 
phones, likewise shown whole and in detail. 

Interest was taken in the complete line of ‘“inter-com. 
phones,” and the new specialties, such as telo-detectives, wire- 
less receivers, call-a-phone signal system, def-fones and test- 
sets. 

Those who were anxious to see “what makes a Stromberg 
switchboard work” had an opportunity to examine each and 
every part of switchboard apparatus that enters into the con- 
struction of any type of switchboard from 10 lines to 18,000 
lines capacity. These switchboard parts were mounted in 
trays, each part tagged and identified with its particular type 
of switchboard used. 

Various new bulletins and souvenirs were distributed or 
forwarded on application. 

F. K. Cannon, the company’s Northwestern representative, 
had charge of the exhibit. E. A. Reinke, sales manager from 
Rochester, A. M. Haubrich, Chicago manager, and L. E. La 
Fleur, sales correspondent of Chicago, were also in attend- 
ance. 

SuttLE EourpMEnT Co., Olney, Ill., had a very interesting 
exhibit, as it showed a great number of miscellaneous pieces 
in addition to supplies for the different makes and types of 
equipment, both magneto and common battery. Screws of all 
sizes and lengths used in telephone apparatus are carried in 
stock, as are also cords of every kind and for every purpose. 
Material and parts in original conditions, after use and after 
repair were shown. 

M. C. Suttle and H. H. Knipe were present to explain the 
many details. 

THe SweEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., of Chicago, 
was represented by Frank W. Pardee and E. F. McCord. A 
complete line of magneto and common battery telephone sets 
and parts were exhibited. 

THE VALENTINE-CLARK Co., Minneapolis, Minn., featured an 
electrically operated railway system to illustrate its facilities 
for prompt shipment of poles. A miniature pole treating 
plant was shown in operation. Sections of poles showing the 
penetration of preservative were shown. Circulars containing 
valuable information relative to butt treatments with any one 
of the three grades of oil, were distributed. 

E. L. Clark, president, L._A,..Furlong, secretary, J. Alec 
Navarre, of Toledo, Eastern representative, and Gilbert Will- 
son, of Minneapolis, were in attendance. 

VoLUNTEER FirEMAN SIGNAL Co., Minneapolis, Minn., pre- 
sented a demonstration of its rotary automatic fire alarm to 
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telephone men for the first time. This equipment is designed 
for use in towns having volunteer fire departments or for 
hotels, large factories or buildings for simultaneously noti- 
fying firemen or all departments of the breaking out of a fire. 
The alarm is given by telephone to the switchboard or can 
be operated from call boxes or thermostats in connection with 
any system already in service. When an alarm is given to the 
operator she is enabled, by use of equipment provided, to auto- 
matically call and notify all the volunteer firemen within one 


minute. With the use of call boxes, the alarms are sounded 
automatically. The exhibit was in charge of O. H. Tracy, 
president. 


FArRMONT Exectric & Mrc. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., which 
markets a line of telephone specialties was represented by J. 
C. Vogel, president. 

THE WHITE Co., of Cleveland, manufacturer of commercial 
vehicles, and motor trucks adapted for telephone use, was rep- 
resented by F. H. Williams and W. Lusk. Mr. Williams ex- 
plained in detail the construction and operation of the trucks 
used in telephone work. One of the most interesting things 
was the operation of its power driven winch truck for pullnig 
cable. The company claims to have designed the first truck 
for that purpose built in the United States.. These trucks 
not only reduce the time required in placing cable but effect 
a considerable saving to telephone companies using them. 

The company also manufactures three-quarter ton and one 
and one-half ton trucks particularly adapted for telephone 
work. For use in hauling poles, the company has a specially 
built trailer to be used in connection with the one and one- 
half ton truck. Mr. Williams has had 17 years of experience 
in the telephone field, which enables him to speak intelligently 
on the value of the motor truck in various phases of the 
business. A number of photographs illustrative of the uses 
of trucks were shown to the visitors. 





Meeting of Western Pennsylvania Independents. 

An informal discussion of legislature measures affecting 
the telephone business featured the opening sessions Fri- 
day, January 15, of the convention of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Independent Telephone Association at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Many prominent telephone men 
from other cities and towns attended the convention, which 
lasted for two days. The exchange managers were almost 
a unit in verbal support of the “54 hours’ work a week” 
limit for operators, but opposed the division of this time 
into six working days. A number of the speakers reasoned 
that the public demands the telephone service on Sundays 
as well as week days, and that it is practically impossible 
to hold a substitute of operators for only one day a week. 

There were upward of 150 delegates in attendance, among 
them being W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association of America. 

The second day’s session closed with the election of the 
following officers for the coming year: President, H. F. 
Webb, Pittsburgh, Pa.; first vice-president, W. H. Wilson, 
Erie, Pa.; second vice-president, J. H. Wright, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; executive committee, H. J. Patton, Huntington, W. 
Va.; E. D. Schade, Johnstown, Pa., and K. B. Schotte, Kit- 
tanning, Pa. 

It was decided that the association meet in joint session 
with the Eastern Pennsylvania Independent Telephone As- 
sociation at_ Harrisburg in April. 

Vermont & New Hampshire Association to Hold Convention. 

Secretary S. R. Kelly announces that the Vermont & New 
Hampshire Independent Telephone Association will hold its 
fifteenth annual convention at Hales Tavern, Wells River, Vt., 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 26 and 27. At that time 
the officers for the ensuing year will be elected and any other 
business that may come before the association will be taken up. 
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“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Paul Hamilton 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

The answer to these questions will be found in the read- 
ing section bearing the same number. Answers are not to 
be sent to TELEPHONY for criticism. 

9. Is the word “transmit” used in telephony in its real 
or in its implied sense? ‘ 

10. What does transmission mean in telephony? 

11. What is a transmitter? 

12, What is a telephone circuit? 

13. What is a telephone exchange? What general rules 
should be observed in selecting a building for an exchange? 

14. State briefly the composition and form of a tele- 
phone. 

15. Name the two classes of telephones. 

16. What is meant by “design”? 

17. Into how many groups tan telephone parts be di- 
vided with relation to the function they perform? 


The Elements of Telephony (Continued). 


18. Signs and symbols representing mechanical parts. Ref- 
erence will be here made as to characters denoting the various 
telephone parts in the diagrams and illustrations used to more 
clearly and briefly demonstrate the varied and intricate opera- 
tions necessary to be explained. Long usage and general ac- 
ceptance has fixed many of the symbols employed with almost 
equal permanency as the alphabet itself. Only such symbols 
are presented in Fig. 3, as will be used in the discussion of 
the telephone instrument. Others which rightfully belong to 
the electrical branch of the art will be given in their proper 
order. Fig. 3 represents the accepted symbols in general use 
universally. 

Thus far in this discussion the telephone has been treated 
only from a mechanical viewpoint. Therefore in Fig. 3 only 
such parts are shown as have a bearing upon its mechanical 
action. The transmitter, receiver, generator, and bells may 
be questioned, but each performs a mechanical action, or is 
caused to perform its particular function by means of one. 

The transmitter, while bearing an electrical relation in its 
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Fig. 3. Symbols Designating Mechanical Parts of Apparatus. 


most important sense, is propelled, so to speak, by what may 
readily be conceived as a mechanical force. The receiver, like- 
wise, performs a very important mechanical operation by its 
operation in connection with the switch hook. 

‘Likewise the generator is dependent upon mechanical pow- 


er in its operation. The relation of the bell hammer and the 
resonant parts, termed gongs, is purely mechanical. 

Before taking up the electrical and magnetic problems and 
principles which are used in telephone operation, the construc- 
tion of the parts shown in Fig. 3 will be described briefly. 

19. Mechanical parts of an instrument. The transmitter is, 
from outward appearance, a metal casing, usually of semi- 
globular form, in the flat side of which is an opening. Before 
this opening and attached to the edge thereof, a mouthpiece 
of rubber, fibre, or a combination of rubber and metal, is placed. 
There is little variation in the sizes of the transmitters of 
different manufacture for reasons which will be later ex- 
plained, yet it is enough to prevent their parts from being 
interchangeable. Whether this is purposely brought about by 
design or by the assumption that better results can be obtained 
by following a slightly different principle of application is im- 
material. Attention is called to the variation, not because of 
its importance, but of its existence. 

The outer shell as just described, affords not only a hous- 
ing and protection for the parts necessary to transmission, but 
also a substantial support for them. Its convex formation 
offers, also, a maximum resistance to the external application 
of force liable to occur, which would otherwise have a tendency 
to disarrange the enclosed parts. With proper handling, the 
durability of this shell is beyond calculation or estimate. 

In outward appearance a: telephone receiver is an elon- 
gated, cone-shaped design with a cap or cover attached to 
the larger end. It is likewise a shell for inclosing the 
parts required in its operation. Ordinarily it is made of 
hard rubber. , Being subjected to more constant handling 
than the transmitter, it is subject to a greater exposure to 
accidents. The working parts that are inclosed in the 
shell are more substantial than those in the transmitter 
and the only damage likely to result from a severe blow, 
is to the shell itself. 

The cap or cover has a concave outer surface with a 
small circular opening in the center. Thus in placing it to 
the ear, the user experiences the minimum amount of an- 
noyance. The outer surface presses closely against the 
ear and serves to exclude all counteracting sound waves 
from without. The convex formation leaves the orifice to 
the ear drum unobstructed, with sufficient air between to 
convey sound waves set up by the action of instrument. 

Experiments have been long extended and continuous 
in an attempt to replace the hard rubber with a less costly 
composition. These have been partially successful by coat- 
ing a thin sheet metal shell with a durable composition, 
but the difficulty that is experienced with the use of rub- 
ber, is likewise prevalent in the use of the applied com- 
position. A severe blow will cause it to chip out or crack 
away from the sheet metal support. Added resiliency may 
be the result of practical experiments in the near future, 
Success along this line will solve an economical problem 
of long standing. It may be advisable to add that either 
type of construction overcomes and likewise offers equal- 
izing difficulties and thus both stand upon an equal basis 
for serviceability and economy. The difference is too 
slight to be given great consideration. 
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By the term “bell” is meant the device which gives out 
the tone signal by the operation of a metal hammer strik- 
ing against bells or gongs. Bells are constructed of metal 
with a vibrating property, providing a vibrating quality 
which causes sound waves upon the atmosphere. The gen- 
eral form is hemispherical, and the point of attachment is 
the center or pole. By this arrangement the maximum 
amount of substance is left free to vibrate. It may be 
thought that the result would be equally as effective if the 
attachment were made at the circumference. or edge of the 
gong, but it can be readily explained that this is not the 
case. It is evident that the center of the gong is more 
stable or less pliable than the portion nearer the circum- 
ference or edge. In fact, this quality increases in direct 
ratio from the center to the circumference. Therefore, by 
applying the attachment in the center, the action of vibra- 
tion is least interrupted. 

As the circumference, or the metal contingent thereto, 
possesses the greatest degree of vibrative effect, the blow 
from the hammer is more effective at that point. For this 
reason, the gongs are so arranged that the oscillation of 
the hammer will strike, with rebounding force, against the 
edge of the gong. 

Two gongs are used for an obvious mechanical reason. 
A rapid vibration is desired. Thus, while one gong is in 
the act of vibrating and giving off its tone with decreasing 
intensity, the hammer is given opportunity to set the other 
gong into vibration. The fast dying sound waves set up 
by the first action are supported or rather the tone aug- 
mented, leaving no open interval, and thus making the 
sound more emphatic in its intonation and effect. This 
method also utilizes what would otherwise be wasted me- 
chanical energy. When the hammer has delivered its blow, 
it must return to a normal starting point before a second 
blow can be delivered. A force must be applied to bring 
this about. By placing a second gong in the path of its 
return, a second bell tone is the result with but slight, if 
any, additional force or energy being expended. The ef- 
fect of the signal produced is more than compensating. 

It will be realized, almost without mention, that various 
shaped gongs have likewise varying resonating qualities. 
Thus different and conflicting tones are produced when 
occasion arises. Gongs are placed with centers or attach- 
ment points on a horizontal line, separated at their con- 
tingent circumferences sufficiently to allow the hammer to 
oscillate freely. The adjustment to vary the space between 
them is seemingly only a small problem, but in reality it 
merits consideration, which will be given in connection 
with the action of the hammer under an applied electrical 
force. 


The word “ringer,” requires an explanation as to its ap- 
plication and use as a general term. In the complete con- 
struction of the signaling device, many parts are used and 
principles involved. The word ringer, as usage and prac- 
tice have established its application, includes all the com- 
ponent parts of the signaling device, with the exception of 
the gongs or bells. The latter exception is brought about 
by the realization of the fact that gongs are of almost ev- 
erlasting durability. The other portions of the device are 
subject to the laws of cause and effect to such an extent 
that replacement of the entire mechanism is frequently 
necessary. The gongs therefore hold a place of exemp- 
tion, unless special mention is made of them. In the dis- 
cussion of ringers, therefore, they are not included. In 
telephone parlance, the word bells has become a word of 
doubtful meaning, having been substituted by the two 
_ words, gongs and ringers. 

The switch hook is a very simple but important adjunct 
to the telephone. Its operation is entirely mechanical in 
some cases and both mechanical and electrical in others. 
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Its most observed use is for the storage or support of 
the receiver when that part is not in use. Every switch 
hook is designed for this purpose. It is doubtful if this 
was the original idea for its invention. It was found, more 
probably, that it could be made to perform its required 
functions by affording this convenience in disposing of the 
receiver. This observable use was therefore doubtless a 
secondary consideration, an application upon which there 
is no desire for an improvement. 

The motive power which operates and controls the action 
of the switch hook is gravity as applied by the weight of 
the receiver. The fork which forms a clutch in which the 
receiver rests, ordinarily projects from the left side of the 
telephone set by reason of the fact that the receiver is gen- 
erally grasped in the left hand and applied to the left ear. 
This is a convenience to the user, as it leaves the right 
hand free for writing if necessary. 

Its proportionate length is not in exact ratio with the 
leverage required to accomplish its purpose in operation of 
the telephone. The inner end is attached permanently 
upon a pivot. A spring of sufficient strength to lift it to 
its extreme upward position when the receiver is removed 
from its fork, is fixed beneath it. The weight of the re- 
ceiver is ordinarily ample to act against the power of this 
spring. The portion outside the cabinet must extend far 
enough to allow the receiver to swing clear of cabinet wall. 
Also the hook must be brought from the cabinet far 
enough toward the face or front of the instrument, to al- 
low the receiver to hang clear of the wall or fixture to 
which the cabinet is attached. These are the main require- 
ments in fixing its location and are easily provided for. 

The physical presence of a generator in a telephone set 
is noted only by the exposure of the crank by which it is 
operated. The crank implies a rotary operation, which is 
exactly the case. This operation is but for a single pur- 
pose: that of attracting the attention of an operator or per- 
son at a distant point, which may be an exchange or a 
telephone. It is a part of the signaling circuit previously 
outlined and has no function or part in the actual inter- 
change of conversation. 

While this method of operation has gone into disuse to 
some extent, it is safe to assume that the immediate future 
will not encompass its complete replacement. Its simplic- 
ity, durability, effectiveness and economy in use and main- 
tenance speak volumes in its behalf. The rotation of the 
crank is a simple action, requiring no skill or experience 
on the part of the user. The crank is ordinarily located at 
the right of the cabinet, enclosing the device which it op- 
erates. There is but one feature of the mechanical con- 
struction of the crank worthy of specific mention. That 
is the length which determines the circumference of the 


-circle outlined in its revolutions around its point of attach- 


ment. It might be presumed that any convenient length 
would be satisfactory for the desired purpose. In fact, 
one might readily decide, after operating an instrument 
generator with more or less continuity, that a longer crank 
would be far more convenient. This is obviously true—it 
would be more to the convenience of the user. But this 
is one of the few instances where the convenience of the 
user is overshadowed by the part in the operation of the 
telephone he is called upon to perform, and this duty he 
must perform for us, or himself, as we view the case. It is 
doubtful if individual instruction could be comprehensively 
given to him, and still more doubtful if he would adhere 
to it, once it was imparted. Therefore, the diminutive lit- 
tle crank is designed to compel him to render the service 
required of him. As it will be later shown in detail that a 
certain number of revolutions of the crank are required to 
perform a certain purpose, a mere statement of the fact is 
sufficient at this time to illustrate the argument. 
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It has been stated that the crank defined a certain cir- 
cumference in its revolutions. It is, therefore, obvious that 
the smaller the circumference of this imaginary circle, the 
less time will be required to perform a revolution. The 
same amount of muscular energy applied to a short crank 
will accomplish more revolutions in a given time than if 
applied to one of greater length. Therefore, if the length 
of the crank is increased, the muscular force applied must 
be increased proportionately to accomplish the same de- 
sired results. The natural effect is that the hand of the 
user will rotate the crank with more rapidity if it is of a 
minimum length. It is admitted that there exists a wide 
variation in the force which will be applied to the opera- 
tion, but the method employed to counteract this adverse 
condition belongs rightfully to the explanation of the de- 
sired results of the action and will be fully discussed in its 
proper order. 


CHAPTER TWO. The Elements of Electricity. 


20. The nature of electricity. Even though investigations 
and research have been continued with inexhaustive energy 
through several centuries, the human mind has not as yet 
been able to apprehend exactly what the force termed “elec- 
tricity” really is. There are, however, several definite nega- 
tive conclusions which exclude it from being classified with 
other material or gaseous elements and forces. Few have 
gone so far as to assert it to be an element. Because of these 
negative conditions, we find that it has no kindred relations 
except with but one tangible force—that of magnetism—to 
which it is so closely related that a discussion of one leads 
directly to the other. 

That it is not a gas,’ as the term is generally understood, 
is evident from the fact that it does not occupy space to the 
exclusion of other gases, so far as can be determined. It is 
impervious to the power of gravitation and, therefore, cannot 
be measured or compared by weight. It is not a component 
part of any other known phenomena, so far as minute in- 
vestigation has determined, because of the fact that accumula- 
tion of electricity in large quantities does not cause any no- 
ticeable change in ethereal elements. It is not radically af- 
fected by the application of heat, as it neither burns nor re- 
sponds in the more pronounced form of combustion, i. e., ex- 
plosion, when subjected to tests of high temperature, al- 
-though the application of heat: has an effect upon its action, 
the exact nature of which thus far has not been determined. 
That it does not noticeably pervade the atmosphere except 
under certain natural conditions which relate entirely to its 
own mysterious activities, which will be discussed later, has 
been acceded to by investigators. That it is not light nor 
heat, but is conducive of both under certain conditions is also 
an established fact. 

In its natural state, electricity does not respond to any of 
the general rules of measure or weight. It is also beyond 
the senses of hearing or of vision; neither can it be felt by 
the most sensitive nerves unless rules established for its ac- 
cumulation are applied. It has been necessary, therefore, to 
establish a separate system of measurement to which it re- 
sponds with unvarying accuracy. 

In spite of the negative aspect with relation to other ele- 
ments, there are many things to be considered concerning the 
positive side of the equation. 

Whatever its mysterious source, electricity is known to 
exist in apparently inexhaustible supply. By the application 
of certain principles, it can be accumulated and utilized as a 
propelling force of limitless power. Its application is diversi- 
fied, it being utilized to accomplish both chemical and me- 
chanical purposes. It can be accumulated or collected by 


three separate methods, each of a different nature, i. e., me- 
chanical, frictional and chemical action. It can be controlled 
more accurately, and with greater precision, than any other 
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agency of force, either in the minutest or in the largest quan- 
tities mechanical ingenuity can accumulate. It responds in- 
stantaneously and uniformly to the application of certain 
established rules and its functions and uses are equivalent 
to leverage or force. 

All of these claims are well established. Therefore from its 
general application as a force, it is so classified. Electricity, 
may be defined as a force, the exact nature and source of 
which is as yet undetermined. 

21. Electricity of two kinds. A further consideration of 
this mysterious force shows that it consists of two opposing 
parts or factions, and that one is not manifested separate 
from the other. That one acts in opposition to the other is 
evidenced by the fact that the manifestation of physical ac- 
tion, caused by the application of electrical force, is accom- 
plished by causing one part or faction to exert itself against 
the other. These parts are termed positive and negative, 
probably so-named because of their natural opposition, one 
to the other. Under certain conditions, as in a condenser or 
storage battery, positive and negative electricity will rest side 
by side in very close proximity with no apparent activity on 
the part of either. But as will be shown later, a very slight 
change in physical conditions will cause them to fly at each 
other with the avidity of feudists, resulting in the disappear- 
ance of both. The use of the word “annihilation” was con- 
templated, but there is nothing to verify such a statement. 
It is said that, when these two energies meet, one neutralizes 
the other. Tle exact nature of the action is beyond con- 
ception, whether they still exist in a neutral form until the 
necessary action is applied to accumulate a renewed charge 
of the force, is also unknown. While it is fully determined 
and explainable that two kinds of electricity exist—an ex- 
planation of which will be given in connection with the dis- 
cussion of the methods by which electricity is accumulated— 
an illustration supporting the fact set forth is pertinent at 
this time. , 

It is known that certain bodies will receive and hold a 
charge of electricity. It is found that bodies charged under 
like conditions exert a repelling force, one against the other, 
while those charged by different methods have an attraction, 
one for the other; upon being brought together or even into 
close proximity, they will be relieved of their store of elec- 
tricity, or, as it is said, will be discharged. 

The utilization of electrical force is accomplished by in- 
tercepting the path of electric energy between a positive and 
negative charge or supply, with mechanical appliances which 
will respond to their influence. 

22. Electrical charge. We say, when a body has by any 
means becomes permeated with electricity, that it is charged. 
This state may be the result of several different mechanical 
or physical operations. By rubbing a pane of glass with silk, 
for instance, electricity is accumulated upon the surface of 
the glass. By applying the conductors of a machine or bat- 
tery to a piece of apparatus called a condenser, the latter 
will become charged. Non-conductors, such as glass or por- 
celain jars, placed within the radius of an electrical field, will 
likewise become charged. The one peculiar point of this 
theory is that an electrical relation between the opposite 
sides or surfaces of the body thus treated, is established. One 
side or surface will give evidence of the presence of positive 
electricity while the other will show a negative accumulation. 

23. Electrical current. Not knowing the exact change or 
action that takes place in the movement of electricity from 
one point to another, or whether there is an actual motion 
which is implied as the result of applying certain established 
laws, the term “electrical current” is used because of the 
similarity of the observed results to the flow of water or gas 
through a pipe or conductor designed for that purpose. There 
is this essential difference between the two operations: In 
the transfer of a liquid or gas, it must be confined either 
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wholly or partially, as in the use of a pipe or trough. A 
similar operation, in the case of an assumed transfer of elec- 
tricity, is performed by using a solid metal conductor, usually 
in the form of a wire. Maintenance of fixed levels is not 
an essential. Electricity, either by an existing attraction or 
connection between its own atoms or an attractive relation 
existing between itself and the conductor, to all practical in- 
tent, adheres to the conductor. 

We assume, as in the case of water which follows the course 
of least resistance against the force of gravity and seeks the 
most available downward path, or that of gas which does 
likewise, seeking the most available upward course, that elec- 
tricity follows the course of least resistance. As in the case 
of water, which can be forced upward by the application of 
pressure, or of gas, which can be driven to a downward 
course by the same means, electricity can be made to follow 
a path over which it would not pass unless some force be ap- 
plied. 

While water and gas both respond to a force, applied in the 
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form of a piston or diaphram, electricity responds only to- 
a force eminating from an accumulation of its own kind. 
Apparently the action is similar to the action of a gas pres- 
sure tank, wherein compressed gas, in confinement, seeks. 
expansion. In the case of electricity, the accumu/ation is not, 
so far as known, compressed. It is not confined but rather 
is forced from its place of rest through such outlets or con- 
ductors as may be provided. Current, therefore, refers to: 
electricity as in apparent motion. This is the nearest con- 
ception of its action thus far determined. 

As a further evidence of the reality of the theory of the: 
actual passage of electricity over a conducting path, the fact 
is cited that instruments have been devised which give re- 
verse indications when the supposed direction of the flow is 
reversed. As the actual passage of a current cannot be de- 
termined by our mental faculties, for all practical purposes 
it is safe to conceive that the supposition of a current flow- 
ing from one point to another is correct. 


(To be Continued) 


Financial Organization 
The Investor’s Demands—A Feasible Plan 
By J. C. Kelsey 


The telephone business has one specific condition upon which 
we all agree. That common point is the need of extensions. 
The telephone business is one that will not stand still. It must 
either go forward or backward. 

We are compelled to serve an ever-increasing population; 
to meet an ever-widening service; and to keep up with the 
ever-changing requirements of the public. 


Before discussing any financial organization, it is necessary 
to look into the conditions which confront it. We must face 
conditions as we find them, for deceiving one’s self is not a 
sign of great financial acumen. 

For many years there has been much agitation against cor- 
porations. As time went on apace corporations grew too, and 
in their swift growth, their management lost sight of many 
necessary things. 

A few years ago the culmination of the retribution period 
was recorded. You saw magazines filled with exposures ot 
great crimes. It seemed as if there were no good in the 
world at all. 


Out of all this travail has grown the idea of federal con- 
trol, namely the Interstate Commerce Commission and _ its 
ramifications, the various state supervisory bodies, called by 
different names but all empowered to control corporations far 
beyond the nightmare dreams of our ancestors. 

Out of this evolution, there have grown up many ideas of 
corporation control—theories of valuation, rates, directorates, 
issuances of securities, and kindred things once thought to be 
sacred private property. 


The new order of things has brought the theorist to the 
front. I am not speaking scornfully at all. I am simply mean- 
ing men who are more scientific than commercial, and who 
may, or may not, have ideas of practical value doing justice 
te both sides. 

No more should be expected from the so-called theorist than 
from the so-called practical man. Both, possibly, would stand 
dcad-locked, separated by a 180-degree gulf. But out of this 
theoristic idea, has come an idea which concerns the telephone 
business, the investor, any financial organization or any other 
body striving to keep up to the demands of business. 


The principal idea seems to be that a public utility invest- 
ment is a fixed thing, to be used only for the public good, as 
the public wills, because the investment cannot be withdrawn: 
at the will of the investor. In other words that, once the 
public discovers a public utility, they can make it a football, 
and kick it hither and thither, without regard at all to the feel- 
ings of the persons who have invested their money in it. 


Commissions have refused to allow for intangible values— 
fortunately not all of them. 

Some have ridden hard over the proposition of allowing the 
cost of bringing your business into existence. Others have 
set down laws or precepts that no returns can be based 
upon anything except the physical value in its physical con- 
dition at the time of the hearing. 

No investor will knowingly put money into any business 
whose earning power may be based at any future time upon 
the physical skeleton of the property. 


The theory that the investment is at the mercy of the pub- 
lic is one that the commission and its advisers may get away 
with. But at the start, it was shown that the real necessity 
of any American enterprise lies in its extensions. 

A financial organization or investor would have to take 
their medicine on the initial investment, if forced to do so, 
but there is no way in the world, of making them take a loss 
on their extensions. There won’t be any, because that money 
will be invested elsewhere. 

The theorist could play football with the initial investment, 
but the real joke would be on the public. 

They would find themselves accustomed to a service which: 
would fail them, because the investor will not burn his fingers 
twice by placing any more money at their mercy. 


The real basis of valuation and rate making should be based 
upon one thing—that of attracting capital to the state. 

Our Western states, the very states of the prodigious Inde- 
pendent telephone development, are young states. We are still 
borrowers. We have to attract money from the purses of in- 
vestors who live in older states where conditions are more or 
less at a standstill. 

We must remember that investors are not philanthropists,. 
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either. They have money to invest, but are they foolish 
enough to invest in a state whose governing bodies play fast 
and loose with their investments ? 

That is another consideration for a 
tion. 


financial organiza- 


Investment money will be sent to communities or industries 
which not only pay the largest profit, but give the most sub- 
stantial proof that the investment will not be impaired. It 
matters not where the business is, or what it is—monopolistic 
or competitive—its extension money must come from a com- 
petitive market. 

No governing body, really patriotic, can afford to overlook 
the possibility, that in their blind zeal to serve the people, 
they will defraud them in a greater degree by depriving the 
industries in the state of the power of attracting capital. 


Conditions today show something plainly. Senators, congress- 
men, governors, and commissioners have practically crawled 
into office over the maimed body of a public utility. Then, 
after achieving political success at corporation expense, they 
set out to further worry and pursue it with bills and re- 
straints. 

They are surprised when corporations reduce expenses to 
meet the conditions. They are shocked at soup houses, idle 
men, idle money, suffering families and such; and are finally 
grieved at the ingratitude of the public which turns them 
out of office. 


This teaches us that. after all, life is a question of bread 
and butter. 

The public possibly has a grievance against the corporation. 
They are not sure of it. They do not approve of hard times, 
but must learn that it is often their own imaginings that lead 
to them. 

Money may be the root of all evil, but it is also the root of 
prosperity—the root of business. It is a weapon in the hands 
of the investor—the very one that a financial organization 
for any purpose must depend upon. 


There is another thought in connection with financing. 
There is a greater relative ease in securing extension money 
—and a corresponding greater difficulty in paying it back, 
although with lesser penalty. 

Many years ago, my father owned 640 acres of land, which 
he had carried along by hard work and by meeting his pay- 
ments according to contract. Yet he lost that section of Kan- 
sas land because he could not raise $320 to meet the demands 
of a Shylock that demanded his pound of flesh. 

He had no Portia at hand, as nearly all men have today, 
to show that such a proceeding would shed human blood and 
would annul the contract. 


There is another change. A successful corporation, with- 
out receivables, current debts, and without bad accounts, is 
sharply criticized because of conservatism, which forbids it 
doing more business. In other words, if business hewed to 
the strict line of dollars and cents, or cash, and knew no 
sentiment, or gave no credit, the world would go back to the 
ax, coon-skin cap and rifle. 

The world cannot do enough business on a cash basis to 
keep alive. Men must be coaxed and then encouraged to widen 
out and extend in order to keep up with the growing demands 
of the world. 


The world must have borrowers—and it must have lenders. 
The borrower, as long as he is a legitimate one, is not one jot 
or tithe beneath the lender. One has his career ahead of 


him; the other has it behind him. 
We pity the one with the world behind him. He is the in- 
vestor. He has passed the period of hard work. He no longer 
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produces. He has to invest the proceeds of his lifework so 
that it will earn him a living, instead of his hands and head. 

Do you wonder that he is timid? That each contrary thing 
frightens him? How each evil rumor worries him? You 
would do exactly as lie does. 


A financial organization must take every thing into consid- 
eration which has any bearing or effect on the investor. It 
cannot be said to be organized to make financing easy for 
telephone companies. Any concern which came into exist- 
ence on that basis would die of self-inflicted diseases. 

Nothing is appreciated which involves no sacrifice. No 
company could hope te get money from such an organization 
by merely wiring for it; nor can it be expected to deal in 
issues of long life, or carry companies indefinitely. 


A financial organization which could make sound financing 
possible is all that could be asked for. At first glance, such 
an organization, managed by telephone men, would effect a 
great saving. 

The worst difficulty of telephone men seeking financial aid, 
is that they must deal with men who know not the telephone 
business, nor are in sympathy with it; and must submit to 
an extremely expensive examination of their property with- 
out the least assurance that the financial men will do anything 
if things are as they are represented. 

The fact that financial men reserve the right to change 
their minds has cost the Independent telephone business a 
pretty penny. 


A property should stand the expense of investigation but 
not at extravagant prices. But we have already at our gates 
an opportunity which seems to demand consideration. 

The state public utility commissions aim to do away with 
this expense. Their own auditors will certify as to the ac- 
counts, and their engineers will set the seal of approval upon 
the value of the property—tangible as well as intangible— 
and the depreciation reserve as well. 

Just how soon we can rely on this state approval plan, I can- 
not say. 


Ever since I became familiar with Independent telephone 
ways, I have heard of some plan of financing. Once a manu- 
facturer’s bank was proposed, but it went the way of all flesh. 
Since then, many hours have been spent devising ways and 
means of handling securities. At no time in history has the 
time seemed so propitious for the telephone security as today. 
We have come through one of the most desperate times in 
history, unscathed. 


Now the idea which I am going to propose is not original 
with me. It belongs to a thinking man in Illinois—H. H. 


Knipe, of Olney, II. 

Together we have always thought of some plan to put our 
finances on a solid foundation, and to take care of the mag- 
nificent growth of practically 400,000 telephones a year—one 
that will never cease as long as you and I are on the active 


list. 
Here is Mr. Knipe’s idea concretely expressed : 


At the present time, there is no financial institution to whic’! 
the Independent operator can tell his financial troubles and 
get aid in a financial way. This brought a thought that an 
organization, such as a trust company, might be able to loan 
money during the temporary financing, and to act as trustcc 
for the bond issues employing no one except men familiar 
with telephone property. 

In looking up the organization of a trust company, \' 
found that they could not loan their funds to any exclusiv: 
line of business. Such a condition as this would not please 
Independent telephone men because they would want the'r 
money devoted exclusively to the telephone business. 

A co-partnership brokerage organization was considered bu! 
given up because each man in the company would be lia! 
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to the full extent of the losses, if things went wrong. Ob- 
viously, men having greater personal property than others, 
would suffer greater losses. They were unwilling to listen 
to such a proposition. 

The only feasible organization to handle telephone securities, 
exclusively, is a broker’s incorporation, incorporated through 
the secretary of state for the purpose of handling a broker’s 
business. The company would buy and sell bonds, employ 
salesmen, auditors and appraisal engineers. 

Such an organization would require $1,000,000, of which 50 
per cent. should be paid in as soon as the incorporation is 
completed. Of this, $100,000 would be common stock and 
held by people endorsed by the telephone association. 

Each stockholder, holding the preferred stock, would sign 
an agreement that his stock would be offered for sale to the 
corporation first. This preferred stock would be cumulative, 
profit sharing and non-voting, because of the liability of con- 
trol passing into unfavorable hands. 

The national association would have an agreement with the 
brokerage corporation that a committee would be appointed 
to examine the books and see that the securities held, are 
equal to, or exceed, the paid up capital and report on its 
conditions generally. 


Here you have the results of Mr. Knipe’s labors. He has 
devoted many hours of his time in this thought of developing 
a good business. You may be appalled at the thought of a 
million dollars being needed. And you may be tempted to 
say: “Let us go along as we have done.” 

Remember that $1,000,000 is less than one-half of one per 
cent. of the money invested in the telephone business. It is 
hardly five per cent. of the money which goes into the business 
every year, and not 2 per cent. of what should go into it. 


It contemplates a business which will never grow less. It 
deals with a business, purely local in nature, and a place where 
such an organization, with its skilled salesman, could place 
nearly every dollar of your securities. You know that financ- 
ing should begin at home; and that outsiders can sell your 
securities to your people when you cannot. 

You know that conditions are going to get better; that the 
pendulum of public feeling is swinging back to justice to 
both the public and the public utility. 

It comes at a time, possibly a few months ahead, when the 
world will begin another forward march toward a goal where 
all men will find work and activity. The worst has hap- 
pened. We have passed over that tiny creek which flows at 
the bottom of the Valley of Adversity. 

Are you willing to go into a business which will conserve 
the telephone business to telephone people? Will you par- 
ticipate in a proposition that involves no expense—one which 
simply capitalizes our waste? 

We know the temper of the people and the governing 
bodies. We know the whims and necessities of the investor. 
\nd we know—best of all—that we have the best intrinsic 
value of all, to offer to the American investor. 


MORAL: Keep the golden egg at home. 





Program for Convention of Nebraska Association. 


The program for the annual convention of the Nebraska 
Independent Telephone Association, to be held at the Lincoln 
Hotel, Lincoln, Neb., next week, January 28 and 29, has been 
issued. Thursday morning, at 8 a. m., registration will take 
The remainder of the 


place in the Garden Room of the hotel. 





time until the opening of the convention proper will be devoted 

to the inspection of exhibits. 

The program is given in full as follows: 
Tuourspay, 10 A. M. 

Address of Welcome: Hon. F. C. Zehrung, mayor of Lincoln. 

Response: Hon. Warren H. Pratt, Kearney, vice-president. 

Roll Call and Responses. 

President’s Address: C. J. Garlow, Columbus. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer: L. E. Hurtz, Lincoln. 

Appointment of Committees. 

TuHursDAY, 2 P. M. 

“The Work of the National Association and Its Relations to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission,” F. B. MacKinnon, 
secretary, National Independent Telephone Association. 

“Fair Telephone Rates,’ Alfred Bratt, president, Monroe In- 
dependent Telephone Co., Genoa, Neb. 

“Collection Methods in Small Exchanges,” Chas. H. Wood, 
president, Valparaiso Telephone Co., Valparaiso, Neb. 
“How Can We Increase Our List of Subscribers?” J. L. Evans, 
manager, Hamilton County Farmers Telephone Co., Au- 

rora, Neb. 

“Our Workmen’s Compensation Law,” G. E. Becker, secretary, 
Pawnee Telephone Co., Pawnee City, Neb. 

“Mistakes We Have All Made,” G. E. Coddington, president, 
Auburn Telephone Co., Auburn, Neb. 

Question Box. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

Banquet, Garden Room, Lincoln Hotel. (The banquet will be 
served early enough that those desiring to do so may at- 
tend the theaters.) 

Fripay, 9. A. M. 

“The War Tax,” G. H. Presson, president, Polk County Tele- 
phone Co., Stromsburg, Neb. 

“Interference Between Electric Light and Telephone Wires,” 
E. C. Hunt, Citizens Telephone Co., Malmo, Neb. 

“Most Economical Quarters for Small Exchanges,” D. S. Syl- 
vester, manager, Surprise Telephone Co., David City, Neb. 

“Telephone Development in Irrigated Districts,’ Fred Alex- 
ander, Scotts Bluff, Neb. 

Adjournment to visit Nebraska State Legislature. 

Fripay, 2 P. M. 

“Efficient Use of Electric Light,’ L. W. Korsmeyer, The 
Korsmeyer Co., Lincoln. 

“Things I’ve Learned in the Telephone Business,” E. G. Tay- 
lor, Loup City, Neb. 

“Value of Advertising and Publicity,” A. S. Howard, presi- 
dent, Kenesaw Telephone Co., Kenesaw, Neb. 

“Valuation of Telephone Properties,’ general discussion led 
by representative of the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission. 

Report of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

Plans for 1915. 

Adjournment. 

The evening will be devoted to the renewing of acquaint- 
ances in the exhibitors’ rooms. 
Kansas Bell Moves Its Auditing Offices to Wichita. 
The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. announces the re- 
moval of its main auditing department for Kansas from 
Kansas City, Kans., to Wichita. 








Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Hearing on Maryland Investigation. 

Assurances that the probe was to be made as thorough as 
possible, and indications that it might require weeks in hear- 
ing, marked the beginning, on January 13, of the second in- 
vestigation by the Maryland Public Service Commission into 
the property, rates and service of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. in the state of Maryland. 

The proceedings at this hearing were mainly to lay out 
the groundwork of the investigation, which is being conducted 
on behalf of the public by Osborne I. Yellott, people’s coun- 
sel of the commission. Representing the Protective Telephone 
Association of Baltimore, are H. Findlay French and Ogle 
Marbury, while the interests of the company are looked after 
by R. T. R. Marye, of its general counsel, and Bernard Carter 
& Sons, local counsel. 

It was announced that facts and statements brought out at 
the previous hearing would be disregarded. After an open- 
ing statement by Mr. French for the Protective association, 
Mr. Yellott told of the magnitude of the investigation, of 
the thousands of pages of calculations and tabulations that 
would have to be considered, and of the immense amount of 
work along the line of physical valuation that had been made 
by a company of experts under his direction. 

He said that after the company had been assured by him 
that the investigation was to be made with all fairness, it had 
co-operated with him fully and cheerfully, going to much 
trouble and expense to aid him and to secure facts and fig- 
ures to guide him in his work. 

The people’s counsel stated that the present inquiry was di- 
rected toward the determination of a fair value to be placed 
on the property of the telephone company and to ascertain 
what rates of return would be fair to those who have in- 
‘vested their money in the enterprise as well as to the public 
which the company is to serve. 

He continued that so far the position of the company toward 
the investigation and investigators had been fair and it had 
manifested an intention of affording the commission every 
facility to determine the question before it with as little ex- 
pense and trouble as possible. 

It was supposed that the investigation would cost at least 
$50,000, and this might have been the case had rival investi- 
gators and widely differing estimates been arrayed against 
each other. Under an agreement as to many items of valua- 
tion the actual cost to the commission has been about $8,000 
or $10,000. When the returns of appraisal made by the com- 
pany had been checked up it was found that it had made as 
many mistakes against itself as in its favor. 

The valuation now being made, said Mr. Yellott, would 
stand for years for the guidance of the commission. The 
figures ran to the end of the fiscal year, June 30 last, and on 
each succeeding June 30 additions and subtractions may be 
made, so that the actual condition of affairs will always be 
before the service body. 

Mr. Marye, for the company, told of the great amount of 
work that it had done in preparation for the inquiry and 
stated that the results of this had been turned over to Mr. 
Yellott. The company has spent from $38,000 to $40,000 and 
a year of time on the appraisal, he said. 

It was announced that experts for the company would be 
placed on the stand to testify to the work done by the corpo- 
ration in reaching its figures of appraisement, and then the 
experts who worked under direction of Mr. Yellott would make 
similar explanations. 


Under this arrangement the first witness was George W. 
Whittemore, assistant general engineer of the Bell telephone 
companies in the East. He stated that during the last five 
years he had appraised telephone properties valued in the 
aggregate at $25,000,000. 

Mr. Whittemore related in detail the manner of appraising 
the properties of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
and the painstaking methods employed to insure accuracy in. 
field work and compilation of results. 

Telephone Investigation for Massachusetts. 

Following an inaugural suggestion of Governor Walsh of 
Massachusetts, an order has been introduced into the legisla- 
ture by Representative Prime, of Winchester, requesting the 
public service commission to conduct an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the relations between the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; to ascertain what relations exist between these com- 
panies and the Western Union Telegraph Co. with regard 
to the receipt and delivery of telegrams; to find out if the 
A. T. & T. Co. is still charging 4.5 per cent. of the gross 
receipts of the New England company for the use of instru- 
ments, etc., and whether the rate for exchange service in any 
given territory, especially Massachusetts, is based on the 
amount of business done, and whether the rate is fixed by the 
New England company or by the A. T. & T. Co. on the basis. 
of a satisfactory return on the investment of the latter through- 
out the United States. 

The commission is also asked to find out what proportion 
of the gross revenue of the New England company is repre- 
sented by revenue derived from toll service, both local and 
long distance, and if the toll revenue is considered in rate- 
making for exchanges; to ascertain the proportion the toll 
investment of the New England company bears to its total 
and the relation of toll investment and expenses to exchange 
rates. The commission is also requested to determine whether 
the charge of the A. T. & T. Co. for the use of instruments. 
and other property is reasonable, whether the revenue of the 
company from all sources ought not to be taken as the basis 
of figuring rates; and whether, if the total receipts and ex- 
penses in any territory, especially Massachusetts, were taken 
as the basis for fixing the rates, that would produce a fair 
return on the capital invested in that territory, the rates in 
Massachusetts would not be materially reduced. 


> 


Joint Discussion on New York Rate Situation. 

The present zone rates charged by the New York Telephone 
Co. were considered by T. P. Sylvan, of the corporation 
at a joint discussion on the New York rate question befor: 
the Citizens’ Association of Bay Ridge and Fort Hamilton, 
in Brooklyn. M. H. Winkler, counsel for an organization 
which seeks a reduction in the telephone charges, took th: 
other side of the question. 

In opening the discussion, Mr. Sylvan explained the organ- 
tion of the New York Telephone Co. and its connection wit) 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

“The telephone company wants to be fair above all things,” 
he said. “If we abolish the zone system we will have to us¢ 
a standard of flat rates which, I believe, will be less con- 
venient to the majority of people. Most of the revenue of 
the company is used in keeping up the service and in exteti- 
sion work. We pay 5 per cent. on our bonds, and 8 per cert. 
dividends.” 
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In closing Mr. Sylvan pointed out that at the present time 
the New York Telephone Co. has 500 men engaged making 
a state-wide inventory. of its property. This is being done at 
the request of the public service commission, he said. When 
the physical valuation of the company is completed, the com- 
‘missioners will investigate the company revenue to determine 
whether the dividends earned under the present system of 
zone charges are extra large. If this is true, as charged, the 
commission will order a reduction in toll rates. 

Mr. Winkler told many interesting facts about telephone 
‘matters. “The total revenue of the company for 1914 was 
$30,000,000 in New York City, exclusive of what it earns 
‘throughout the state of New York, the northern part of New 
Jersey and western Connecticut,” he said. “The capital stock 
is $125,000.000, and the net earnings $10,000,000. We pay $6 
per year rent on an extension telephone. The company earns 
200 per cent. on this transaction. I want to be fair, but I am 
sure that the New York Telephone Co. is a corporation, and 
that corporations have no souls.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Winkler stated that a public accountant 
who examined the books of the company found the earnings 
were 18 7/10 per cent. on the book value of the plant. 





New York Telephone Rate Bill. 

A bill has been introduced in the New York assembly by 
Assemblyman Mark Goldberg amending chapter 107 of the 
transportation corporations act, by inserting in article nine 
of the chapter a new section to be known as section 106, pro- 
viding a fixed charge of five cents as a maximum charge 
for a telephone conversation of five minutes’ duration in New 
York City. Much interest is attached to the bill in view of 
the fact that at the present time the public service commis- 
sion is conducting a valuation of the New York Telephone 
Company’s property to determine an equitable basis for rates. 

The bill stipulates that after the expiration of existing con- 
tracts for private telephones, certain measured service rates 
be fixed. A fixed charge for one year may be made on re- 
newal of contracts for private telephones, but upon a renewal 
at the expiration of one year, if not less than 800 calls have 
been made and such fixed charges exceed $40 per annum, the 
subscriber is entitled to a credit of a sum actually earned 
beyond $40, at the prevailing legal rate for individual calls. 

The bill is as follows: 


No person, firm, corporation or association providing tel- 

ephonic communication for hire or profit by a telephone line 
or lines located wholly or partly in a city of over one million 
inhabitants, after this section takes effect, shall charge or 
collect a greater rate than five cents for each communica- 
tion, of not more than five minutes’ duration, upon call from 
a public telephone in any such city, between such telephone 
and any point within such city, nor a greater sum or sums for 
the use of a private telephone in such city, so far as such 
use consists of calls from such private telephone to any other 
point within such city, after the installation of such private 
telephone or after the expiration of any existing contract for 
the furnishing of a private telephone, after this section takes 
effect, than the following measured service rates: 
_Single lines, $40 per annum, if the outgoing communica- 
tions do not exceed 800; if exceeding 800, four cents each for 
the next 400; if exceeding 1,200, three cents each for the 
Next 1,200; if exceeding 2,400, two and one-half cents each 
for the next 1,200; for all such communications in excess 
of 5,600, in one year, two cents each; outgoing communica- 
tions from more than one measured service line on the same 
Premises to be computed at the same rate as though trans- 
mitted over one single line. Private telephone subscribers 
contracting for two or more measured service single lines at 
Same premises shall be furnished, if they so desire, by the 
telephone company, without additional charge, private branch 
exchange switching apparatus, appliances and equipment, in- 
cluding an operator’s telephone; and no greater rate shall be 
charged for a terminal telephone connected with and located 
in the same premises with a private branch exchange switch- 
board than $6 per annum each. 

Ary person, firm, corporation or association operating any 
telephone line hereinbefore described or rendering any tele- 
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phone service hereinbefore mentioned, is within the meaning 
cf this section, a “telephone company.” <A public telephone, 
within the meaning of this section, is a telephone available to 
the public generally, upon the payment by any one of a fee 
or charge for making a telephone call, or a telephone available 
to all persons, subject to the payment of any such fee, who 
are lawfully in the room or place in which the telephone is 
located, including in either case a telephone slot machine or 
similar device. Any other telephone is a private telephone. 

Such telephone company may hereafter install a telephone in 
any such city, or continue to furnish a telephone heretofore 
cr hereafter installed after the expiration of an existing con- 
tract therefore, for an owner, proprietor, tenant or occupant 
of a building, room or place, in any such city, for a fixed 
charge, for one year; but upon a renewal of said service at 
the expiration of said time, if not less than 800 calls have 
been made from such telephone and such fixed charge exceeds 
$40 per annum, the subscriber shall be entitled to a credit, 
upon the fixed charge for the renewal period, of a sum, if 
there be any, equal to the excess of such previous fixed charge 
above the contract period, at the prevailing legal rate for 
individual calls; but there shall be no minimum flat rate 
charged in the nature of rent for the telephone on account of 
its installation or continuance on the premises, and no such 
charge, in excess of $40, shall be absolute or in lieu of the 
actual sum earned by such telephone according to the pre- 
vailing legal rate for individual calls. When a telephone is 
discontinued after the first or any subsequent year of its 
installation, such excess, if any, existing at the time of such 
discontinuance, shall be repaid to the subscriber in cash; but 
in case of such discontinuance at the end of the first year, 
the rebate shall be subject to a deduction in favor of the 
telephone company of the actual expense of installing any 
switchboard, or any lines in excess of one. Nothing con- 
tained in this section, however, shall be deemed to prohibit 
a telephone company from furnishing what is commonly 
known as unlimited neighborhood service, without an account 
or charges for individual calls, for a given period of not ex- 
cceding one year for a fixed contract price, where the tele- 
phone company and subscriber or subscribers voluntarily agree 
thereto. 

Any contract or agreement in violation of any provision of 
this section shall be void. Any telephone company exacting 
or attempting to exact the making of a contract contrary to 
the provisions of this section or exacting a greater rate for 
telephone service. except unlimited neighborhood service, than 
the tolls for individual communications herein provided for 
or refusing to extend the credits or give the rebates provided 
for in this section, or otherwise failing to comply with the 
requirements or violating the provisions of this section shall 
be liable to a penalty of $50 for each offense, and such penal- 
ties shall be cumulative, and two or more penalties may be 
recovered in the same action in any court of competent juris- 
diction. 

This act shall take effect immediately. 





The Lewis Government Ownership Bill. 

Government acquisition of all telephone properties was ad- 
vocated before the House postoffice committee on January 18, 
by Representative Lewis of Maryland, author of a bill for 
that purpose, and by Samuel H. Bell, of Washington, repre- 
senting the International Typographical Union. 

Representative Lewis said the telephone companies had pre- 
empted a profitable function properly belonging to the govern- 
ment. Mr. Bell predicted that government ownership of 
telephone systems, equipped also for telegraph service, would 
cut message rates in half and reimburse the government with- 
in 20 years. 


Complaint as to Prefix for Telephone Numbers. 
The Washington Public Service Commission rendered a de- 
cision, on January 6, in the case of the Phinney Avenue Im- 
provement Club, of Olympia, which had petitioned for the 
elimination of the word “Ballard” as a prefix for telephone 
numbers for residents of that neighborhood, served by the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. alleging that it led others 
to believe they lived in Ballard and therefore worked dam- 
age to them. 
The commission held that the question raised was neither 
one of rates or service, but merely as to the conduct of the 
telephone company’s business, and that the commission would 
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have no jurisdiction unless the prefix complained of were 
offensive. The commission decided that the word “Ballard” 
was not offensive. 





Mutual Companies in Michigan Must Transmit Toll Business. 

In the complaint of the Reading Central Telephone Co., 
of Reading, Mich., against the Fayette Rural Telephone Co., 
a mutual company having an exchange at Jonesville, the 
Michigan Railroad Commission handed down a decision 
ordering the Fayette Rural company to interchange telephonic 
communication with the facilities of the Reading Central com- 
pany by means of the jointly owned line connecting the ex- 
changes of the two companies and that the toll charged by 
the Reading Central and the Fayette Rural companies be upon 
the toll schedule of the Michigan Independent Traffic Asso- 
ciation. This schedule, the commission states, is in practical 
conformity with all other companies operating in that ter- 
ritory. 

The opinion of the commission is as follows: 


The switchboard of the Fayette Rural Telephone Co. has 
physical connection with the like facility of the Reading 
Central Telephone Co. by means of a line jointly owned, over 
which communication has been and still may be had between 
the exchanges of the two organizations. Service has been 
discontinued, however, because of the refusal of the Fayette 
Rural Telephone Co. to receive and transmit messages upon 
the usual basis. 

A person, corporation or association which sets its poles 
and strings its wires upon highways, which installs a central 
switchboard and which gives means of communication between 
its immediate patrons and with those of distant organizations, 
cannot be said to be a private facility because the cost of its 
maintenance is apportioned in the form of an assessment. Such 
an organization is clearly doing a telephone business. Al- 
though such an organization may be doing business upon a 
mutual basis, it is doing business affected with a public in- 
terest; its tendency is to monopolize its field of operations, 
for it would be economic waste to duplicate its facilities and 
even duplication of lines would give access to only a limited 
1iumber of telephone users. It is quite possible that the patrons 
of such a system may not desire to send messages beyond the 
limits of their own exchange, but telephone users at a dis- 
tance may desire to communicate with its patrons and for 
that reason, if it occupies the public streets, it must recognize 
the public character of its facilities. 

Small organizations operating within limited areas and fur- 
nishing a service of lesser quality than that demanded in 
congested centers, may find the mutual plan and so-called free 
service best suited to their needs; but it is readily seen that 
such a plan of operation cannot be applied to extended or 
exacting service. Toll lines, and even exchanges of less 
populous communities, are constructed at great cost. Some of 
them can be maintained and operated only by bringing into 
harmonious action a large number of employes. The capital 
necessary for their operation can be supported only from 
definite tolls and charges for service. 

The telephone company or organization that desires to pur- 
sue the mutval plan within the sphere of mutual interest 
should be permitted to do so, but every telephone company 
or organization is in a sense public as well as mutual and 
local, and it must discharge its public functions, which is to 
perform the duties of a common carrier, subject to the limi- 
tations of its facilities, and in a broader sense this function 
cannot be performed on the so-called mutual or free service 
plan, but so far as long distance service is concerned, it must 
be upon the basis of a fixed toll of general application through- 
out the territory served, with definite divisions as between the 
companies or organizations rendering the service. 


The commission, finding that the Fayette Rural Telephone 


Co. is under its jurisdiction, ordered that physical connection 
be restored, and a fixed toll be charged for such service. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

January 19: Postponed hearing in the case filed by Dis- 
trict Attorney-elect Barclay McCowan to secure a reduction 
in the rates charged by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in Bakersfield, Cal. 

ILLINOIS. 


January 19: Hearing the case of the city of Peoria, IIl., 
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against the Central Union Telephone Co., the complainant 
seeking to compel the Central Union company to reduce its 
rates to Peoria subscribers. 

January 19: Hearing on application of the Local Telephone 
Co., of Clifton, Ill., for authority to change rates at Clifton, 
Martinton, Chebanse, Ashkum and Beaverville. 

January 19: Hearing on application of the Peoples Tele- 
phone Co., of southern Illinois, for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity to operate and maintain a telephone system in 
Louisville, Ill. 

January 19: Hearing on complaint of the Westfield-Kan- 
sas Telephone Co. against the Central Union Telephone Co. 
and the Wabash Valley Telephone Co. as to discrimination 
of service at Grandview. 

January 20: Hearing on application of the Citizens Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Cambridge, Ill, for authority to change 
rates. 

January 20: Hearing on the application of the Mt. Carmel, 
Ill., Telephone Co. for authority to increase rates. 

INDIANA. 

January: Petition filed by the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Atlanta, Ga., for permission to sell its 
properties in Indiana to the Southern Telephone Co., a new 
corporation of the state of Indiana. 

January 8: Telephone toll between Monon and Francisville 
ordered reduced from 15 to 10 cents. 

January 8: Petition of the Needmore (Ind.) Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase its monthly rates of 50 cents and 75 
cents, to 75 cents and $1, granted. 

KANSAS. 

January: Complaint filed by the Horton Commercial Club 
against A. J. Stevens, who recently took over the plant of 
the Horton Mutual Telephone Co., alleging that he had dis- 
connected several farmer mutual lines which were formerly 
connected to the Mutual exchange. The owners of the farmer 
lines were told that service would be given upon the pay- 
ment of a toll of 10, 15 or 20 cents, according to the distance. 
As Mr. Stevens had not applied for permission to change rates, 
the commission ordered the old conditions of service re-estab- 
lished until the matter was regularly brought before the com- 
mission. 

March 9: Hearing on application of the Missouri & Kan- 
sas. Telephone Co. for permission to increase rates at Par- 
sons, Kans. 

New York. 

January 19: Hearing at Albany on complaint of the Olbis- 
ton Co., of Utica, against the New York Telephone Co., as 
to terms of proposed new contract. 

January 21: Hearing on complaints of Daniel Edwards, 
Nathan D. Griffin and the city of Johnstown, N. Y., against 
the Glen Telephone Co., as to proposed general rates, etc. 

January 25: Continued hearing on the investigation of rates 
in New York City and vicinity, with a view to establishing 
them upon a fair and equitable basis. 

OKLAHOMA. 

January 8: Order requiring the Pioneer Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Deer Creek Mutual Telephone Co. to estab- 
lish physical connection between their lines at Arapahoe, Okla. 
The basis of toll charges to and from the Deer Creek lines 
shall be the same as the rate to the Pioneer company’s sub- 
scribers in Arapahoe. The Deer Creek company shall receive 
as compensation on joint business 12% per cent. of the tolls. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

January: Application filed by E. D. Siegrist, in behalf of 
the South Annville Rural Telephone Co., for permission to 
construct and operate a telephone line in the townships of 
Annville, South Annville, South Londonderry, West Cornwall 
Cornwall, North Cornwall to the borough of Palmyra. 

WASHINGTON. 

January 6: Petition of the Phiney Avenue Improvement 
Club of Olympia, Wash., for the elimination of the word 
“Ballard” as a prefix for telephone numbers for residents 
of that neighborhood, denied. 

January 18: Hearing in Seattle on the investigation of the 
rates and regulations of the Pacific Telephone & Telegrap! 


Co. 
WISCONSIN. 

December 31: Marion & Northern Telephone Co. author- 
ized to increase its rates to subscribers served from its Clin- 
tonville, Wis., exchange. 

January 26: Hearing on application of the Beaver Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its rates, tolls and charges. 

February 3: Hearing on application of the Union Tele- 
phone Co., of Prairie du Chien, Wis., for permission to in- 
crease its rates from 20 to 150 per cent. over the present 
charges. 














Some Do’s and Some Don'ts of Telephone Advertising 


Advertising the Telephone Business, Fundamentally a Simple Proposition—Injecting Human Interest Element 


Into Advertisements—Poor and Good Advertising—Avn Illustrated Talk Delivered at the 
Second Annual Convention of the Independent Telephone Association of America 


By Thomas W. Hicks 





[Epitor’s Note: On approaching the ros- 
trum, the speaker blew a loud blast on a big 
horn and vigorously rang a cow bell. Plac- 
ing these articles on the table, he advanced 
to the edge of the platform and began his 
address. ] 

That, gentlemen, is advertising—blowing 
your own horn. But remember, this is only 
one form of advertising. It has this effect: 
It draws attention—attracts the crowd. 

On all sides of this room, and congregated 
about the entrance, scattered bunches of 
men have been talking and laughing all dur- 
ing the course of the several very interesting 
talks given by the preceding speakers. Right 
down there in the center, one of the dele- 
gates has a suspicious drooping aspect to 
his eyes and I really believe he would like 
to take a little nap if he thought he would 
not be caught and fined. But since blow- 
ing my horn, the gentlemen on the sides of 








As the telephone itself is almost human 
and as anything about the telephone is of 
interest to humanity, then, in order to best 
advertise the telephone business, all we have 
to do is to fill our copy with Auman interest. 
Let’s see how this can best be done. 

In. Fig. 1 is the picture of a man. There 
is nothing exciting about it—surely nothing 
very interesting. Therefore, as a cut for 
advertising, it has no value, simply because 
it does not cause you to start a “line of 
thought.” But here’s the same fellow in 
Fig. 2, with the exception that back of him 
is the suggestion of a forest and directly 
in front of him is a large log, evidently 
freshly cut. Are you not conscious of a 
voluntary mental inquiry as to the relation 
between the log and the man? Of course, 
because that is the natural tendency of the 
human mind. Therefore, No. 2 is a better 
illustration to run in connection with a news- 








the room and those gathered about the en- 
trance and the sleepy individual right down there—one and 
all—are wide awake. 

You are all attention. I now have the undivided attention 
of this room and as long as I treat that attention properly, I 
can hold it. Therefore, it is clear that the feature of attract- 
ing is only a primary step and I must now give you the 
proper treatment in order to hold that attention. This prin- 
ciple applied to your advertising will mean that, after you 
have succeeded in attracting the attention of the public to 
your business through your advertising, it is very sessential, 
in fact it is quite necessary, for you to have something of 
vital interest to say. Then say it—in a way that they, the 
public, will understand. Say it in such a way that it will 
appeal to them. Don’t use “trade terms.” They won’t “get” 
you. You must appeal to either the welfare, health, happiness, 
security or pocketbook of the public—preferably, to all of 
these. Attraction alone will avail little. You must convince 
after attracting. But you cannot convince until you have at- 
tracted, so naturally, attraction comes first. 

Advertising the telephone business is fundamentally a simple 


paper advertisement than is No. 1, because it 
starts “thought action.” 

In Fig. 3, we have the same man, with the addition of an 
axe laying in handy position against the log. The man is 
striding toward the log, and we naturally infer that he is 
going to use the axe on the log. Now our mind suggests 
that the man is a woodsman. Further “thought action,’ as 
you will note. In Fig. 4, we have our suspicions verified by 
the men in the very act of striking the log with the axe. 
Therefore, No. 4 causes a more complete “thought action” 
of the mind than any of the preceding views and therefore 
is a better cut to “attract” and “hold” the readers. Yet, you 
say, even the last cut fails to suggest anything of great 
“human interest.” 

Very well, we will now introduce Fig. 5, showing the same 
man, same axe, same position. But instead of the log, we 
have another man prostrate at his feet; the man with the axe 
is shown in the act of striking the man on the ground. Im- 
mediately, the mind’s eye pictures the results of such a blow. 
Your natural inclination is to wonder what would impel one 
human to take such action toward another. As long as the 





























Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


Proposition, for this reason that the telephone renders a serv- 
ice of the highest value to the human race—that of rapid com- 
munication. Listen! Get this, and let it soak in. 

For service rendered, understand—for service rendered— 
the telephone is the cheapest utility used by the human race. 





Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


man was going to chop on a log you were only passively in- 
terested, but now that he is going’ to chop on a fellow man, 
you want to know all about it. You have got to know all 
about it. 

That is the introduction of “vox-humanus,” or the injection 
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of “human interest,” into advertising. You row ask how this 
<an be applied to the telephone business. Let’s see. 

Fig. 6 shows a conventional telephone. How often is such 
a cut run at the top of a telephone advertisement—and how 
litte it really means. Positively no action to the cut what- 
ever. The bare telephone itself is too common a sight. It 
starts no “thought action.” 

The same telephone in Fig. 7 is placed in front of a good 
looking girl. This is a little better than Fig. 6, as it starts 
your subconscious thinking mechanism. You are either in- 
clined to call up the young lady, or possibly your desire is 
to have her call you up. Yet there is something lacking, and 
that is action. There is positively no action in the slide, 
therefore such cuts should not be used. 

Reference to Fig. 8 shows the same girl, plus action; that 
is, the girl is using the telephone. You will note that she is 
calling up her “fellow,” apparently—at least, you would judge 
so from the pleased expression on her face. There is ‘not 
only action there, but it suggests to a prospective subscriber 
a very pleasant use of the telephone. While there is some 
“human interest” here, it is not of the gripping sort, so we 
will pass to Fig. 9. Here we have the same telephone, the 
same girl, plus extreme action. The girl’s life is imperiled— 
and a strong feature here, is the suggested use of the tele- 
phone in cases of emergency. In short, we have added 
“human interest” to a cut to be run in connection with tele- 
phone advertising, and have created a “desire” for telephone 
service as a matter of protection to the home and the lives 
of the subscriber’s family. This feature was recently very 
forcibly brought out in an advertisement run in the Minne- 
apolis papers by the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
wherein a burglar was shown in the act of raising a window 
and a young lady in her night gown was calling the police 
by telephone. Such illustrations are a help to telephone ad- 
vertising. It suggests the telephone as a necessity not as a 
luxury. 

However, in Fig. 10 the Tri-State company has produced a 
very bad advertisement. Here is a young lady using the 
telephone. Her eyes are closed. She has a very sad look on 
her face. The illustration does not show who she is tele- 
phoning to, but it is evidently the undertaker. A close read- 
ing of the text discloses the fact that the young lady is shop- 
ping by telephone, but if that is the case, why not illustrate the 
fact this way. (Fig. 11): We have the same girl, in the 
same position, with a pleased expression on her face. We see 
the merchant at the other end of the wire, taking her order. 
We are also given a glimpse of a real Minnesota blizzard— 
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the telephone business, is: “To what extent can the small 
or moderate sized telephone company afford to advertise?” 

I take it for granted all of you realize that advertising is 
necessary to the success of the telephone business, large or 
small. The modern company manager must know how to 
advertise and he must keep posted by reading his trade jour- 
nals. In fact, it can be said that the manager who does not 
believe in advertising and who does not regularly read his 
trade paper from cover to cover, including the advertisements 
appearing therein, is not a manager, he’s a corpse. 

Advertising costs money like any other good thing—and it 
can be abused like all good things. So the question of just 
how much advertising the: small telephone company should 
do, is the question. But it would be more of a question if 
the telephone man had to pay for all his advertising. As a 
matter of fact, he doesn’t. The best advertising he gets, is 
free. It is simply a matter of getting acquainted with your 
local newspaper reporter. See that he visits your office at 
least once a week. Every time he comes, have a short story to 
hand him—something of “human interest”; something illus- 
trating how the telephone has been utilized in some unique 
way, how it has saved life, how it has prevented accident, or 
how it was used in some unusual manner by some well known 
person of your state, county, or neighborhood. These “human 
interest” ideas can be had. For example Fig. 12 is a repro- 
duction of the first page of the Minneapolis Journal under date 
of Friday, December 18. You see, clear across the page, 
“Telephone Traps Thief,” followed by a very interesting 
story. Such publicity will bring home to the non-subscribers 
in your locality, the necessity of having telephone service bet- 
ter than will many columns of arguments. 

Another excellent manner of advertising the telephone busi- 
ness is shown in Fig. 13, which gives the names of the new 
toll connections of a local telephone company. This brings 
home to fhe readers, the fact that rapid communication with 
any of these points can now be had. A list of new sub- 
scribers and their telephone numbers, published in your local 
newspaper, is good. A note, suggesting the list should be 
cut out of the paper and posted in the directory, is also good. 

A good way not to advertise the telephone business is shown 
in Fig. 14. This picture was evidently suggested by a “thor- 
oughly mechanical” telephone man. There is the drafting 
room, the lineman, the pole with its many wires, and the ac- 
counting department—all of more or less interest to the tele- 
phone man but something for which the general public does 
not give a “Continental cuss.” What they want to know is: 
What kind of telephone service will the advertiser give them? 



































Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 

with its wind, sleet and snow—that the young lady is avoid- 
ing by the use of the ever-ready Tri-State telephone. You 
will notice the three small illustrations tell at a glance, the 
whole story contained in the close set reading matter shown 
in the previous slide—and it carries the “human interest” 
feature as well. 

The next feature to discuss in the matter of advertising 





Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 


They don’t care how much trouble you must go to, to gi\ 
them that service. That’s your business. 


It is a very dangerous thing for a telephone man to wri! 
his own advertisements, unless he has in mind, constantly, th: 
fact that he must see the other fellow’s—the subscriber’s— 
viewpoint. 

Now as to the cost. 


Good advertising is a good inves:- 
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ment. The man who says to you that advertising the tele- 
phone business is wasting money, or that the only people who 
can afford to do it are the big companies or the Bell, is simply 
giving you a line of talk fully covered by the phrase, “Shoot- 
ing the bull.” 

Advertising the telephone business is a good business propo- 
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the companies comprising the Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion of America. 


To impress on your minds that it is not only important in 
advertising to first attract attention and hold that attention to 
the end, but that you must also “get away” well, I will now 
give you a demonstration of this feature—the finish. 
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Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 
sition—if it’s handled right. And right here I want to leave 
a thought with you; a thought that each delegate should 
ponder over and take some action on at a very early date. 
You wouldn’t consider it good policy to send the butcher boy 
from your local meat market to repair a broken wire. You 
would hardly expect the man who runs the bakery in your 
home town to do a good job of rewiring your switchboard. 
And this brings up the point that possibly you are not the 
right person to write the right kind of advertising for your 
company. 

The advertising business is a business by itself, just as the 
telephone business is a business by itself. An advertising man 
would make a very poor manager of a telephone company 
and the average telephone man, frankly, is a poor advertising 
man. 

The best way to overcome this difficulty is to follow in the 
footsteps of other organizations like your own. For instance, 
we will cite the National Gas Association. A certain adver- 
tising agency writes all the advertisements for the many dif- 
ferent companies throughout the country comprising that or- 
ganization. The California Fruit Growers’ Association is 
another example. Those men are fruit farmers. They, know 
nothing of advertising, but they know enough to hire a good 
advertising man to do their advertising for them, with the 
result that “Sunkist Oranges” is a national household brand. 
The United Laundrymen have the same kind of service. 

Of course, you know what the Bell people are doing. They 
have a strong advertising agency and maintain an advertising 
bureau of their own—and they are getting in some mighty, 
good, hard licks. Why, therefore, is it not a matter of good 
business policy on the part of this organization——The Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association of America—to secure an 
agency to turn out for them the very highest type of adver- 
tising possible to secure? -Such advertising could be supplied 
at a very nominal figure to each member of the association, 
and you could do just as much or just as little advertising as 
you felt the condition of your bank account warranted. But 
you could rest assured that no matter how much or how 
little you did, it would be of the right kind. Unquestionably, 
the cumulative action of each individual member in this way 
would result in a great deal of good to the Independent move- 
ment—and no one individual would be burdened by the ex- 
pense, 

That is the idea I want to leave with you. Think it over. 
Talk it over. And then act—quickly and aggressively—and 


bring into being at the earliest possible moment, a co-opera- 
live advertising bureau to create and direct the advertising of 





Fig. 12. 


{Epitor’s Note: Here the speaker again blew loudly on the 
horn, rang the cow bell, fired off a large revolver and pulled 
a string releasing souvenirs that fell in a shower over the 
delegates. | 





Bill Prohibiting Advance Rentals in Missouri. 


Representative Thomas H. Knight, of the first Jackson 
county district, has introduced a bill in the Missouri legis- 
lature, in session at Jefferson City, prohibiting the collection 
of telephone rentals in advance. Mr. Knight said he pre- 
sented the measure on account of the numerous complaints 
made against the telephone companies by persons living in 
Mount Washington and Maywood. 





Patrons Inspect New La Crosse (Wis.) Exchange. 


The La Crosse Telephone Co., of La Crosse, Wis., recently 
conducted open house and endeavored to acquaint its patrons. 
with the equipment and operation of its modern manual tele- 
phone plant in the new building at Fifth and Jay streets. One 
day was especially devoted to the inspection of the plant by 
the mothers and families of the operators and other em- 
ployes, and the families of stockholders in the company were 
invited for the following day. 

The equipment installed is of the common battery type, 
equipped with secret operator’s service, automatic ringing, 
automatic count of the calls handled by each operator for 
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Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 
any given time, which enables the company to equalize the 
load handled by each operator. 

In the operators’ rooms on the second floor metal lockers 
are provided for each operator, a well furnished rest room and 
a lunch room, in fact, everything necessary for the comfort 
of the operators. 





Local Telephone Operating Rules and How Developed 


A Serial Story Dealing with Local Operating Terms and Rules—Reasons for Their Use—A Real Study of 





Rules Beginning with Fundamentals and Developing All Essential Factors in Operat- 
ing Room Practice, for Both Small, and Large Exchanges 


By Paul Hamilton 


When the conference came to order at Appleton, Miss Sible, 
after having determined that the next: session should be held 
at Pensacola, made a very deliberate protest against the man- 
ner in which the personnel of the primer committee had been 
determined, much to the amusement of Mr. Burke and those 
who had taken it upon themselves to make the appointments. 
Mr. Carney and Mr. Prince supported her gallantly, but with- 
out avail. A motion to increase the committee to five was 
promptly voted down. 

“Then,” said Miss Sible, “I presume the first order of busi- 
ness is the report of the committee.” 

“And if the report is acceptable, a vote of thanks will be 
ungrudgingly bestowed,” Mr. Burke remarked. 

“Inasmuch as my attention will be very much taken up in 
conducting the meeting,” said Miss Sible, “I shall ask Mr. 
Carney to act in my place as secretary of the committee and 
read the report so far as it has been formulated.” 

“As this meeting promises to be one of unusual disorder, 
judging from the outset, we will unanimously agree to that 
request without question or debate,’ Mr. Burke responded. 
“T, for one, think it was an imposition upon the one feminine 
member of the committee that the two gentlemen should have 
heaped the burden of work upon her, but might is right, I 
presume.” 

Mr. Prince was about to reply to this statement, but was 
silenced by the chairman. 

“Perhaps we have heard enough talk about nothing leading 
to nowhere,” Miss Sible stated. “Mr. Carney, you have the 
floor. I hope you can read my notes.” 

“I will render every assistance in my power,” Mr. Burke 
volunteered. 

I am surprised at this sudden 
I trust it 


“They will not be required. 
exhibition of interest on the part of our friend. 
is not a spasmodic display.” 

“You are out of order, Mr. Carney,” ruled Miss Sible, with 
mock severity. 

“Your pardon, please, Miss Chairman. The business in 
hand, then, I believe, refers to the doings or accomplishments 
of the committee. In our deliberations we have endeavored 
to follow the general discussion carried on at past meetings. 
We begin with a general introduction or preamble to con- 
vince the applicant that she is taking a step in the right direc- 
tion; to ease her mind of any existing idea that she may be 
making a mistake in not going to a factory or behind a count- 
er. We have stated the facts in this manner: 


“In taking up the study of telephone operating, the ap- 
plicant (right here we had an argument whether the word 
student would not be more suitable) should feel that she has 
chosen a profession which offers all the advantages of any 
line of employment open to young women, besides many 
which others cannot claim. 

“‘First: In remuneration at the outset, it is equal to, if 
not in advance of, many branches. 

“*Second: Opportunities for advancement because of pro- 
ficient work are incomparably in advance of any other branch. 

“*Third: Employment promises to be continuous, as the 
demand for capable operators is ever on the increase. This 
demand is not materially affected by the general condition of 
business. 

“ ‘Fourth: 


There is scarcely 


This demand is world-wide. 
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a time or place where a competent operator cannot find em- 


ployment. 

“*Fifth: The work is performed amid pleasant surround- 
ings. 

“*Sixth: The profession is one requiring mental acumen 


rather than physical exertion. 

““Seventh: Hours of employment are regular and thus 
conducive to health and comfort. 

“‘Fighth: Discipline is strict and by careful observance of 
the rules and compliance with them, habits of self control 
are formed which will endure through life. 

“One of the most important duties of an operator is punc- 
tuality. Her assignment at the switchboard is made with a 
view of relieving the one previously on duty at the time most 
convenient in the conduct of the business. The operator to 
be relieved, having served her period, should not be imposed 
upon by the one who is to succeed her. If, however, occasion 
arises where absence from duty for a few minutes, or an 
extended period, cannot be avoided, notice by telephone or 
otherwise should be given in advance of the hour of report- 
ing, in order that the necessary arrangements may be made 
to care for the vacancy.’” 

“I thought,” interposed Mr. Telson, that we decided upon 
a question and answer form?” 

“T believe,’ Mr. Carney responded, “that such a suggestion 
was made but my understanding was that it was left to the 
discretion of the committee. Our decision in the matter was 
that if such form were used, the student would anticipate 
being questioned or catechised after having studied the 
primer.” 

“That, in my opinion,” Mr. Telson replied, “would cause 
her to give more careful attention to the study.” 

“We are agreed upon that point. But the after effect would 
be the opposite. For instance, when two or three operators 
had passed to the board without being thus questioned, in all 
probability new students would be informed that it would 
not be necessary for them to give special attention to the 
primer.” 

“Of course,” Miss Sible rejoined, “the deliberations of the 
committee are subject to any modifications the conference 
may decide upon.” 

“Mr. Carney may continue,” she said after a pause during 
which no one saw fit to carry the argument any further. 

“‘*There should be no lack of confidence upon the part 
of the student as to her ability to become a proficient opera- 
tor. Her first experience may have a tendency to cause 
nervousness. In selecting her from among the other appli- 
cants to fill the position, the management has carefully con- 
sidered every requirement necessary; and her first ambitio: 
to become an operator is thus strengthened by the opinion o! 
those who are in a position to render judgment that her 
capabilities are suited for the profession. Her success i: 
however, dependent upon herself in the matter of studious! 
giving consideration to the instructions which she will receiy 
from day to day. She will be given a reasonable time an 
all possible assistance to become familiar with the methoc 
employed.’ ” 

“It strikes me that the foregoing sounds too much like < 
essay or a composition,” said Mr. Burke, “Isn’t there som? 
way to put a little life into it?” 
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“Perhaps,” answered Miss Sible, smilingly. “You may all 
have a chance to try before we get through.” 

“‘One of the first requirements to be impressed upon a 
student upon entering into the employment of an exchange, 
is that a certain routine is to be maintained from the moment 
she enters the door until she has served her assigned period 
for the day. Upon entering the building she will remove her 
wraps in the place or room assigned for the purpose, brush 
her clothing and shoes, and make such other preparations as 
she may deem necessary before entering the operating room. 
Where lockers are provided, one will be assigned for her 
use. Garments, not worn in the operating room, should be 
placed therein. She will be assigned a telephone set, keys, 
instruction books and other articles necessary.’ ” 

“T think,” said Mr. Burke with more than usual seriousness, 
“the report of the committee, while it shows careful attention, 
has really been overdone; that is, the expressions are too am- 
biguous. The enumerated articles, for instance, sound too 
much like a legal brief or a patent attorney’s plea. It see:ns 
to me possible to incorporate them all in one paragraph.” 

“IT agree with Mr. Burke in the main idea, but whether one 
paragraph or more will be necessary, I am not prepared to 
say,” observed Mr. Prince. 

“I can’t say that I have ever been in sympathy with the 
idea from the first,’ Mr. Walters stated, “but I do not feel 
that the report as read thus far is in accord with my con- 
ception of what we started out to do. If I remember cor- 
rectly, the first suggestion was to formulate a readable in- 
troduction which would at once put the student at her ease. 
In my estimation, what has been submitted would confuse her 
more than ever.” 

“You must remember,” answered Mr. Carney, “that your 
committee could not find opportunity to devote to its prepara- 
tion the time that any of the members really considered suffi- 
cient. Necessarily our work was hurriedly done. The best 
we hoped io accomplish was to put the substance in such form 
that it could be analyzed, abbreviated, or expanded to meet 
the general desired result and the approval of the conference. 
None of us really expected to place the subject matter before 
the students in its present form.” 

“Our chief intention was to arouse enough interest to en- 
thuse some of you into expressing yourselves,” added Miss 
Sible. 


“Very well,” Mr. Burke responded, “will you kindly let me 
have that part of your discourse containing the ‘first’ to the 
‘eighthly’. I may perhaps be able to set it to rhyme. At 
least I will volunteer to make it more commonplace.” 

“With pleasure,” answered Mr. Carney, selecting the sheets 
desired. 

“Perhaps the rest of us may take a recess while Mr. Burke 
meditates,’ Mr. Telson suggested. 

“Oh, indeed, no!” cried Mr. Burke, “I intend to do my think- 
ing out loud, and claim your assistance in it.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Sible, “we will sit in our places, 
observant, and be prepared to rush to your rescue when the 
distress signal is displayed.” 


“I find,” Mr. Burke began after a few moments, “we have 
covered the following sub-heads: Remuneration; opportunities 
for advancement; opportunity of continuous employment; 
environments; nature of employment; hours, or perhaps, rath- 
er confinement; and discipline or conformity with rules. There 
should be a logical sequence in the expression of these ideas, 
which I believe should merit our first attention.” 

“Tt appears to me,” said Mr. Telson, “that our first aim 
should be to place her mind in a recipient attitude.” 

“And what might that imply?” inquired Mr. Walters. 

“Well, the idea is not fully clear to me, but perhaps I 
Can express it in a way. It is like this: The student has set 
out to become an operator. Presuming she does not know 
what this implies, we should outline for her what she may 
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expect and what is expected of her toward its accomplish- 
ment.” 

“T think I see,’ responded Mr. Prince. “Excuse me, Mr. 
Burke, but suppose you write down something like this: ‘In 
setting out to become an operator’—” 

“T have substituted the word ‘starting’ for ‘setting,’’ 
rupted Mr. Burke. 

“*A student,’” continued Mr. Prince, “‘should become en- 
thused with the idea that she is afforded an opportunity of 
entering a profession which will offer her continuous employ- 
ment, ample remuneration, and unusual opportunity for ad- 
vancement.’ That cancels the first four provisos, I think.” 

“Tt does,’ agreed Mr. Burke. 

“Now to continue and clear up the other four,’ Mr. Prince 
continued: “‘The work requires mental rather than physical 
exertion. A thorough knowledge of the rules and a strict ap- 
plication of them will be a decided mark of efficiency.’ ” 

“Decided is not just the word we want, do you think?” Mr. 
Burke inquired. 

“Perhaps not. 
Mr. Carney. ; 

“I think the expresssion would be stronger if the word de- 
ciding were substituted,” said Mr. Prince. 

“Let’s say,” mused Mr. Burke, “ ‘will be found to be a de- 
ciding mark of individual efficiency. That appears to me to 
be an improvement. Does it cover your idea, Telson?” 

“For the present we will leave it so. Now we have but two 
items left on the list: ‘environments and hours.’ How will 
this be? ‘The hours assigned for actual duty must conform 
with the requirements of the business. In the performance 
of her duties and during relief periods, consideration is given 
to her surroundings, from a viewpoint of her health, comfort 
and convenience.’ ” 

“Now what have we?” Miss Floyd inquired. 

“Just a moment please,” Mr. Burke responded. “Let me get 
it into ‘one straight string, as the boys used to say. This is 
what we have: 


, 


inter- 


see 


Someone suggest one in its place,” requested 


“Tn starting to become an operator, a student should be 
enthused with the idea that she is afforded an opportunity of 
entering a profession which will offer her continuous employ- 
ment, ample remuneration, and unusual opportunity for ad- 
vancement. 

“*The work requires mental, rather than physical exertion. 
A thorough knowledge of the rules and a strict application 
of them will be a deciding mark of individual efficiency. 

“*The hours assigned for actual duty must conform with 
the requirements of the business. In the performance of her 
duties and during relief periods, consideration is given to her 
surroundings from a viewpoint of her health, comfort and 
convenience.’ ” 


“T would suggest that several words be discussed with a 
view to substituting others to bring about a more concise ex- 
pression. For instance, the word ‘exertion’ does not strike 
me as appropriate,” Mr. Carney argued. “Why not ‘skill’?” 

“Why not ‘application’?” was the suggestion from Miss 
Floyd. 

“Or ‘training’? spoke up Mr. Telson. 

“‘Acquirements’ or ‘capabilities’?”’ contributed Mr. Prince. 

“Possibly ‘accomplishments,” observed Miss_ Sible, “or 
‘ability’ ?” 

“T rather favor the last,” said Mr. Burke. 

“T rather favor ‘acquirements,’ as we should express the 
idea that an effort is required to attain the thing required.” 
This from Mr. Carney. 

“Why not ‘attainment’ then, and be done with it,” Mr. Prince 
suggested. ; 

“Very good,” said Mr. Burke. “How will this be: ‘The 
work requires mental rather than physical attainment?’ ” 

“Any further criticism, Mr. Carney?” 

“About the ‘point of view.’ Can’t we say, for instance: 
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‘With a view of promoting her health, comfort and con- 
venience’ or make a similar statement, possibly more expres- 
sive ?” 

“*Promoting’ does not appear to be just the word,” medi- 
tated Mr. Prince. “Nor does ‘perpetuate’ either.” 

“*Perpetuate’ expresses the idea, but there ought to be an- 
other word,” Mr. Burke replied. 

“For the present we will abandon our search for synonyms 
and attend to a more commonplace requirement,” said Miss 
Sible. “Ham and hominy will be served at this time.” 

(To be Continued.) 





Getting Employes Personally Acquainted with Subscribers. 

There is probably no other business catering to the wants 
of the general public, says the Bell Telephone News, where 
the employes see so little of the people they serve, as in the 
telephone business.. Peculiar impressions are formed of the 
various subscribers over the telephone, and the majority of 
these telephonic impressions prove to be erroneous when the 
subscriber is met face to face. 

Allard Smith, general manager of The Cleveland (Ohio) 
Telephone Co., has instituted a unique method that is enabling 
the employes of the traffic department, from the chief opera- 
tor up, to meet the subscribers personally. During the course 
of each month, each chief operator, traffic manager and various 
traffic office employes, devote a half day’s time to visiting 
subscribers at both office and residence, and obtaining an ex- 
pression of opinion from them in regard to the service. Test 
calls are also made from the subscriber's premises so that the 
service can be judged from the subscriber’s end of the line. 

More than 200 subscribers were interviewed in this manner 
during the month of October and the majority of those visited 
appeared to be very much pleased that they had been extended 
this personal attention 

It is also thought that better relations will be established 
between the company and its patrons through the medium of 
these personal interviews, and they will have a broadening 
effect for those employes who have heretofore been wholly 
dependent upon telephonic impressions. These interviews have 
also brought to attention conditions which the subscriber had 
neglected to report or which he did not realize were affecting 
his service. 

Due to the many beneficial results that have been obtained, 
these personal visits have become an established routine with 
the traffic department of the Cleveland Telephone Co. 





Annual Meeting of McPherson (Kans.) Telephone Co. 

The report made by Secretary Criner at the annual meet- 
ing of the McPherson Telephone Co., of McPherson, Kans., 
showed the company to be in a splendid condition financially. 
The company now operates 902 telephones, which averages one 
telephone to every four persons, there being about 3,600 in- 
habitants in McPherson. During the past year 60 new tele- 
phones have been installed and many improvements have been 
made to the physical plant. 

The election of directors resulted as follows: D. F. Kuns 
and L. C. Criner, re-elected; J. E. Wright, V. F. Roseberg, Jno. 
R. Wright, Geo. W. Allison, and Richard Miller. 

The board organized by re-electing the following officers: 
J. E. Wright, president; D. F. Kuns, vice-president; L. C. 
Criner, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Criner was also re-elect- 
ed manager for the coming year: 





Municipal Ownership Proposed in Nova Scotia. 
The New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, town council has adopted 


a resolution inviting the councils of Westville, Stellarton 
and Trenton to appoint a. committee from each to meet a 
similar committee from New Glasgow, to discuss the matter 
of the installation of a telephone system, to be operated in 
these towns. 

The three towns are now served by the Maritime Tele- 
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graph & Telephone Co., with headquarters at Halifax. The 
Maritime company has connections all over the maritime 
provinces and operates a telephone cable with Prince Edward 
Island. At the last session of the provincial legislature a 
charter was granted vesting in a company the power to es- 
tablish a telephone system such as outlined in the resolu- 
tion. At the meeting of the New Glasgow council at which 
the resolution was passed, it was suggested that the three 
towns join together and secure a new charter. The reason 
given for this movement is that the present company is not 
giving a reasonable tariff, although it has been pointed out 
that the public utilities commission has full power to regu- 
late and adjust the rates of the Maritime company. 

This is the first time the question of public ownership of 
a public utility in this province has been discussed outside 
the city of Halifax. Two years ago the Halifax city council 
asked the legislature for authority to buy out the Halifax 
Electric Tram Co., but the request was not entertained. 

Report of Keystone Telephone Co. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, Penna., has 
issued a comparative statement of earnings for the combined 
companies, for the year ended December 31, 1914, as follows: 

For Twelve Months 








For Month Ended Ended 
Dec. 31, Year Dec. 31, Year 
1914 Previous 1914 Previous 
Gross earnings.......$109,553 $107,695 $1,321,227 $1,265,779 
Operating expenses and 
CN  tiuie tas woes 54,648 53,968 651,810 640,206 
Net earnings ......$ 54,905 $ 53,727 $ 669,417 $ 625,573 
Less interest charges 26,061 26,040 311,900 306,495 
Net surplus 319,078 


eres $ 28,844 $ 27,687 $ 357,517 §$ 





Fallacies in Commission Regulation of Public Utilities. 

Dr. A. C. Humphreys, president of the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., recently delivered an address. 
at the Brown University, Providence, R. I., in which he dis- 
cussed commission regulation. He declared that the tendency 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and of the state 
public utilities commissions has been to extend their powers: 
from regulation to general control of business enterprises. 
While the commissions have instituted some much _ needed 
reforms, they have done much which has been unnecessarily 
injurious to the industrial and commercial life of the nation. 

“One of the most apparent defects in the operation of com- 
mission control, state and federal,” said Dr. Humphreys, “is- 
the inability of the commissioners to master the technicalities. 
involved in the grave and complex questions which, lawfully 
or unlawfully, are found in their hands for settlement. Ques- 
tions of engineering and industrial. management are involved 
in the great majority of these questions, while the personne? 
of the boards is made up generally of lawyers and theoretical 
economists conspicuous!y deficient in practical experience.” 

Annual Report of Chicago Telephone Co. 

According to the annual report of B. E. Sunny, president of 
the Chicago Telephone Co., issued recently, the company i- 
stalled 101,434 new telephones during the year 1914, as against 
99,185 in 1913, an’ increase of 2,249 for the year. 

Service was discontinued, however, on 63,527 telephones i” 
1914, as compared with 52,079 in 1913, showing an increase 
in the number of telephones on which service was discontinucd 
in 1914, of 11,448. 

The net increase in telephones for 1914 was 37,907, while 
for 1913 it was 47,106. The gain in telephones for the year 
was 9,200 less than for the previous year. 

The figures covering the total number of telephones ‘or 
Chicago and the suburbs, is now 468,719; 382,133 of which 
are in the city, and 86,586 in the suburbs. 
























Systematic Arrangement of Materials in Warehouse. 

Practical suggestions as to method of taking care of mate- 
rials used in construction work by present day telephone com- 
panies and ideas as to the warehouses in which they are 
stored were set forth in some length at a recent district meet- 
ing of the plant departments of the Central Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., at Paris, Ky., by John J. Lynch, manager 
of the Maysville (Ky.) Telephone Co. Illustrative of his re- 
marks, Mr. Lynch passed around for examination by the men 
present from other cities of the east-central part of Ken- 
tucky a series of photographs of the warehouse at Maysville, 
showing the condition of the stocks of his own warehouse. 

“In the selection of the supply room,” says Mr. Lynch, “due 
thought should be given to its size and location. Inasmuch 
as frequent trips must be made daily to the supply room it is 
very essential to have it located as near to the exchange as 
possible. The building should be sufficiently large to accom- 
modate all the tools, materials and instruments and, when 
possible, it should also include the stable and garage equip- 
ment. 

The material section should be neatly arranged and adequate 
bins and pigeon holes should be provided for the various sup- 
plies. In each bin or pigeon hole there should be tacked or 
placed a ‘store room material card’ and all material taken in 
or used should be carefully recorded on this card that an 
accurate inventory can be taken at any time. 

Every piece of material and every tool should be kept in 
its own place and the entire stock room should be kept in 
nice order and all openings should be provided with locks 
and keys. The surplus stock should always be examined just 


Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


All material received on invoice should be opened and care- 
fully counted at the time it is received. This material should 
be neatly placed in the proper bins and great care should be 
taken to see that the contents of the shipment agrees with 
its packing slip which should be properly checked and then 
sent into the office. 

All defective instruments and tools should be repaired and 
kept in a serviceable condition so that all the reports may be 
made up with any ‘bad order’ notations. Careful attention 
should be given to every piece of apparatus contained in the 
supply room and it should be kept well in mind that odd time 
and rainy-day labor spent on proper repairing, etc., will, in 
time save the company money and, in other ‘plug 
another leak’ in the expense account. Ail material not fit for 
use should be placed in the junk bin and sold.” 


words, 





Depreciation—Percentage Table for Telephone Plant. 

The question of providing an adequate fund for deprecia- 
tion of telephone plants is one that is receiving considerable 
attention at this time. Many persons are not clear on this 
subject, which at all times has been a bone of contention among 
engineers and appraisers of telephone properties. 

The term, “depreciation,” means the “act or state of lessen- 
ing worth,’ and under this definition all lessening of worth 
might be termed depreciation, whether from age, decrepitude, 
obsolescence, inadequacy, wear and tear or lack of mainte- 
nance. From an accounting standpoint, depreciation is only 
such deterioration as cannot be made good by repairs, but re- 
quires a complete renewal. Obsolescence, inadequacy and su- 
percession, being prospective and speculative, have no part in 





Warehouse of Maysville (Ky.) Telephone Co., Showing Repair Sh op Corner, Arrangement of Bins and Emergency Car. 


before requisition day and care should be taken not to order 
more than is absolutely necessary for immediate needs. 

All unused material taken out for the day should be re- 
turned on the same evening and under no circumstances should 
any small material be left by the roadside or unfinished jobs. 
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depreciation proper. The permanent lessening of value due 
to age may be specifically called, “decrepitude,” and that 
which is due to development in the art, calling for a change 
in apparatus to meet a demand or improve service is termed 


“obsolescence.” There is a difference between old apparatus 
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being no longer able to carry the business due to growth and 
having to be replaced, which is termed “supercession,” and 
lack of repairs making it necessary to replace apparatus, which 
is termed “deferred maintenance.” 

The proper. amount to set aside for depreciation is entirely 








Per cent. to 
Class of Plant Life Depreciation 

Underground conduit (clay)........ 50 2.0 
Underground conduit (fibre)........ 20 3.7 
Underground cable (main).......... 30 1.5 
Underground cable (laterals)........ 20 2.5 
Aerial cable on messenger.......... 12 6.8 
Oe ae aren 12 8.1 
Exchange aerial iron wire........... 12 12.4 
Exchange cross arms (only)........ 12 11.0 
Exchange cable boxes.............. 12 8.5 
Distributing terminals ............. 14 9.0 
CN INS aiadtraae dh kaccies «hws hens 16 6.7 
Rural cross arms (only)........... 16 8.4 
MOE TUG WINE asec ccccccies cds 16 8.5 
ne eT ee 12 5.4 
Insulated duplex drop wire.......... 10 11.0 
Private branch exchange equipment.. 14 5.0 
Substation equipment .............. 12 9.2 
Exchange switchboard equipment.... 14 73 
Exchange storage batteries.......... 10 10.0 
Exchange dynamos, etc............. 9 8.5 
Central office equipment (mixed aver- 

ES ee a ath oa neat Pb agist ed aio aioe ka ace 11 8.2 

Formula: 
100—(per cent. salavage—per cent. labour removal) 

Life period 

Percentage original cost per annum. 











Table Showing Percentage of Depreciation. 


a matter of experience, and is controlled by the length of 
known time in which the object or apparatus will become 
worn out. 

No plant can have a physical value equal to its first cost, 
and repairs and renewals cannot be applied all at one time, 
hence there will always be some part of a plant depreciated. 

A telephone plant should be kept up to about 85 per cent. 
of the original value, and it is necessary to appropriate from 
its earnings, a sufficient amount to keep the investment unim- 
paired so that at the end of a term of years the original in- 
vestment will stand as at the beginning. In some telephone 
plants it has not been considered necessary to have a deprecia- 
tion account, all renewals being treated as any other expense 
and covered in the yearly budget. This is a fallacy, and is 
frequently the cause of a false rental rate becoming established. 

The depreciation of equipment, which ultimately results in 
the need for renewals, is an accrued liability, and should have 
a place in the balance sheet; corresponding debits should ap- 
pear in the accounting system. They should be made to in- 
come and not to operating expense, since. depreciation is not 
an expense, as it does not involve payment, and proceeds in- 
dependently of operation. A percentage of the earnings should 
therefore be set aside as a reserve depreciation account. An 
arbitrary annual amount cannot be so chargd as otherwise 
the reserve account would, within a given time, exceed the 
value of the plant. The amount must be made to fit the needs 
in accordance with the actual wearing out taking place con- 
tinuously. 

In all plants, wear and tear varies according to class of ap- 
paratus. 
plant separately to obtain an accurate percentage table to ap- 
ply. 

As a matter of fact, depreciation does not actually come to 
a head until a plant, or portion of it, is replaced, and settle- 
ment has to be made for it. Theoretical depreciation is such 
a method of handling charges for renewal that the amount 
may be spread uniformly over a period represented by the 
life, actual or calculated, of the plant under consideration. 






It is therefore necessary to consider each class of . 
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Depreciation due to accidents, storms, and cyclones, entailing 
costs in excess of those proper to be charged to ordinary main- 
tenance of the property, is legitimately charged to the deprecia- 
tion fund. The most commonly used method of depreciating 
plant, is to estimate or determine from the best experience 
available, the’ length of life of the particular apparatus under 
consideration. 

Two factors have to be pre-determined, viz. the length of life 
of the apparatus, and the rate of interest on deposit. A third 
factor is the amount of cost, new, of the class of plant, to 
which has to be added the cost of removal less the amount of 
salvage, and the percentage on the plant values required to make 
make up the resultant amount within the life period. 

The accompanying. table has been worked out from costs of 
replacement of separate classes of plant, and will produce a 
sufficient reserve fund for depreciation under common condi- 
tions in practice. From it, has been eliminated the excessive 
percentages that some companies have insisted upon in order to 
justify a higher rental rate or to pay for mistakes in con- 
struction. Land and buildings are omitted from the deprecia- 
tion table, as land values usually increase and offset the de- 
preciation of the buildings. 

H. E. Brockwell, Chief Engineer, 

Manitoba Government Telephones. 


A Collection Letter. 


The problem of collections is one which confronts every 
manager. Some managers have been quite successful in 
collecting from delinquents and their methods are always 
of interest to others. Manager Kemp of the Ithaca, N. Y., 
exchange, of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., some 
time ago sent the following letter to all his delinquent 
subscribers, which brought results that were exceedingly 
gratifying to Mr. Kemp: 


Dear Sir: 

The courteous notice sent you a short time ago has 
failed to bring an answer or remittance, and we are 
obliged to again remind you of your unpaid telephone ac- 
count. 

The expense of carrying a delinquent account is greatly 
increased if several statements or requests for payment 
must be sent. We hope that it will not be necessary to 
go to the trouble and expense of reminding you of your 
unpaid account again. 

As the account is much overdue, we insist on an imme- 
diate settlement. 

Confidently awaiting a remittance, by return mail, we are, 

Yours truly, 
Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Mr. Kemp says that some of the subscribers were very 
indignant and even insulting in their actions as a result of 
sending the letter—but they paid their bills and that was 
what he wanted. 

Supplementing the publication of this collection letter in 
the Bulletin, which is issued weekly by the Federal company, 
the following letter was received from B. O. Caster, a wire 
chief of East Rochester, N. Y.: 


Winnipeg. 





Here’s to Mr. Kemp, of Ithaca. He is the kind of a man 
to have on collections if he writes such letters as the one 
published in the Bulletin under a recent date. Having some 
collections to make under the same conditions and not being 
able to word a letter to my satisfaction, I have taken this 
letter as one of my standbys. It has brought such good 
results that I wish others might get the same benefit, as we 
are all working for “Independent telephones” and “Federa! 
especially. 


P. B. X. Installed in Jackson (Tenn.) Hotel. 

A private branch exchange is being installed in the Sou:!i- 
ern Hotel, of Jackson, Tenn. Each of the 47 rooms of ‘lie 
hotel will have its telephone and the house switchboard will 
be connected with the city exchange of the Cumberland T¢'e- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 





















Operating Responsibility of 


A Telephone Company’s Obligations to a Municipality—The Foundation of Healthy Finance—Necessity for 


Company and Manufacturer 


a Standardization Committee—A Paper Presented at the Second Annual Convention 
of the Independent Telephone Association of America 


By H. D. Currier 


A telephone company, operating under a franchise, has 
a duty to perform reposed in it by the municipality granting 
the franchise. The acceptance of a franchise by the public 
utlity company contemplates an obligation upon its part to 
give good and continued service. To give good service, the 
plant must be properly designed, maintained and operated. 
To give continued service, the company must be in first 
class financial condition and remain so. 


Wuat Rates SHOULD PROVIDE. 


The rates for service stipulated in a franchise should con- 
template sufficient revenue to pay earnings on the invest- 
ment. The rates should further provide for replacement val- 
ues and maintenance charges. If a company accepts rates 
which do not take care of these elements—and this has oc- 
curred in several instances in the past—it is usually because 
the relation of rates to depreciation and maintenance was 
not determined at the time the franchise was granted. The 
spirit which prompted the acceptance of low rates may have 
been a laudable one, insofar that the applicants were endeav- 
oring to furnish public service at a lesser amount than the 
exorbitant rates prevailing under the conditions of monop- 
oly. But analysis has, in several cases, proven the definition 
of rates was governed too much by purely commercial con- 
templation and the effect of time and wear was not given 
the necessary consideration. 

The existence of low rates and, as a result, the depletion 
of the plant whereby the service and transmission suffer, do 
make the operating man exempt from responsibility for 
good service. When such a condition is brought about, 
application can be made in most states to the public utility 
commission for authority to increase the rates, and this 
should be done. The excuses used in applying to commis- 
sions for increased rates are usually backed up by elaborate 
compilations relating to the commercial phases of the busi- 
ness and the applicant depends only upon these explanations 
for favorable action. 

How much more effective these applications would be if, 
in addition to the commercial analysis, a thorough technical 
definition of plant efficiency was attached to the application, 
thus showing the necessity of increased rates. The operat- 
ing responsibility of the executive heads of a telephone com- 
pany, it seems, should require that they furnish this infor- 
mation to commissions and enhance the probability of hav- 
ing the request for increased rates granted, with the result 
that the plant may be placed in a healthy, physical condition 
permitting of better service. 

It is only a short time, comparatively speaking, that tele- 
phone men have had the opportunity to enter the business. 
The incentive which prompted the applications for franchises 
in the past, was one whereby it was desired to overcome the 
effects of monopoly. The greatest activities were exerted in 
organizing and financing. The minds of the men making 
application for franchises were occupied in overcoming the 
barriers placed in their way. The raising of sufficient money 
to build a plant was the paramount thought, and in several 
cases the individuals endeavoring to obtain franchises and 
serve the public had very little telephonic experience. Fur- 
thermore, information relative to plant layout and efficient 
equipment design was not obtainable. 





We have all been in the telephone business long enough 
to realize the consideration of these subjects is of just as 
much importance as the financial contemplations. Operating 
responsibility closely defines that it is incumbent upon the 
executive head of a telephone company to personally con- 
sider or delegate someone to consider these subjects. By the 
process of organization, finance and technique may be 
blended, thereby arriving at the answer of an efficient plant. 
Public utility commissions are the legally appointed referees 
between the public utility company and the public it serves. 
Rules of procedure are sent out to telephone companies, and 
most of them have an expert staff busy compiling informa- 
tion for the commissions. 

Did any of you ever consider the nucleus around which the 
activities of the state commissions are centered? Read any 
trade journal which prints proceedings of these commissions. 
You will find the decisions have a quasi legal sound regard- 
ing involved subjects of inter-relation of connecting com- 
panies, rates, questions of public conveniences and all the 
other arguments incidental to a dollar. The things the pub- 
lic are concerned in, such as standards of transmission, speed 
and accuracy of service, with the proper way to proceed 
to obtain these results, we seldom read about. 

BUSINESS. 


INFORMATION SOURCES OF THE 


The business man, finding himself at the head of a com- 
pany which has weathered the storm of the turbulent days, 
and who has devoted years of endeavor to guide it financially 
to success, can find plenty of people to tell him how to han- 
dle the financial end of his business, but very few sources of 
information exist where it is possible for him to obtain 
authentic and useful information relative to the technical 
considerations of his plant so that he can use this informa- 
tion intelligently in financing his property. The man to 
whom he sells service knows nothing of this condition. That 
individual, however, holds him responsible for service, and 
morally he is responsible. Proper design and operation form 
the foundation upon which healthy finance must exist. 

The operating man should have available necessary infor- 
mation to put his plant in order with the least expenditure 
of money. The subject of operating is involved. Scheduling 
of operators with an intelligent understanding of maximum 
load values, will result in more saving than anything else 
connected with a telephone organization, providing where 
this is done the money saved is not thrown away in some 
other part of the plant. There are well defined rules relat- 
ing to this subject which, when put into effect, will in many 
cases, as past analysis has proven, more than equal the inter- 
est on the inside plant investment and will contribute largely 
to its annual maintenance charge. 

In most instances operating men will refer you to the wire 
chief, construction foreman or plant superintendent, when 
a question comes up relative to the plant. It is true that 
perfect organization would result in the proper answer being 
obtained, but wire chiefs and plant superintendents have not 
had the necessary training in commercial practice sufficient 
to know exactly how their decisions will affect the finances 
of the company. This is no reflection upon the wire chiefs and 
p'ant superintendents. It is not their job to be versed in all the 
refinements of such a rapidly growing art as telephony. We 
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might say that it is not the job of the financial man to bur- 
den his mind with sufficient technical details to give an in- 
telligent answer on these subjects, but it certainly is reason- 
able that there should be some source of information that 
will blend the technical and commercial considerations into 
a proper action. ’ 

Efficiency engineering is applied to all branches of indus- 
try today with excellent results. To my mind it seems wrong 
that the services of an efficiency engineer can be obtained 
to find the weak places in manufacturing plants, clerical sys- 
tems, street railway operation, electric light service, steam 
railroads, and in fact any other branch of business you may 
suggest, yet how few men of this character there are in the 
telephone business and how little are their services sought. 
It seems strange that the telephone organizations of this 
country, representing the telephone industry as a whole, have 
not taken some action to help executive heads of telephone 
companies by placing before them information of technical 
nature. The Independent telephone industry must, at some 
time in the future, have some centrai point from which will 
emanate rules of practice. 

The art of telephony in the last 15 years has been under- 
going several changes in design of central office equipment, 
but the fundamental principles underlying transmission, for 
example, are well defined, and it is possible today to stipu- 
late the percentage efficiency required in a plant for trans- 
mission purposes. 

Unit load values in traffic are worked out and the schedul- 
ing of operators can follow a well defined scheme resulting 
in the greatest economy. Unit costs per station to operate 
a plant have been determined. In an analysis of several 
plants made in the last year, the wide variance of costs per 
station to operate can only be explained in the fact that prin- 
ciples of economy are not universally understood. 

The operating telephone man is not particularly inter- 
ested in the specific construction of apparatus, but he should 
be held responsible as to whether he purchases apparatus 
of a low or of a high grade of efficiency. It is possible to 
determine the percentages of efficiency in repeating coils, 
receivers and transmitters. The minimum current values 
to be delivered to substations in common battery work, with 
resultant proper transmission, are easily determined. The 
proper size cable conductors for given loop distances and the 
proper specification for mutual capacity of cable conductors 
are well known. In the past, the operating man has de- 
pended upon the manufacturer for all of these things. It 
seems proper that the operating man, the one who buys and 
must use equipment, should be the one to stipulate the de- 
gree of efficiency that should exist in the apparatus pur- 
chased. This thought is equally true with operating meth- 
ods. It seems that the operating man should not depend too 
much upon the manufacturer in this regard. 


NEED OF A STANDARDIZATION COMMITTEE. 


If it is necessary that there should be a meeting on com- 
mon ground between the commercial and technical men of 
an operating telephone company, it is equally necessary that 
there be some point of meeting between the operating man 
and the manufacturer. This can be accomplished in only 
one way. A standardization committee must be appointed. 
This standardization committee must be maintained by the 
telephone organization. It is not fair to ask one operating 
company to pay the expenses of a man, who might be ap- 
pointed on such a committee, to do work for all the other 
units. It is not suggested that the members of the standard- 
ization committee devote their time solely to that work, but 
it seems reasonable that a standardization committee of rep- 
resentative engineers and finance men, who are fully as 
important as the engineers, could be organized. 

The pro-rated amounts, necessary to cover the expense of 
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these investigations, could be assessed against the telephone 
companies who are members of the organizations in propor- 
tion to the number of substations operated in their plants. 
The costs, spread over all of the operating companies, would 
reduce the individual burden to a minimum, and the tabu- 
lated data which could be obtained from this committee 
would be of inestimable value to every company. 

In telephony, the same as in other new industries, a cer- 
tain length of time necessarily had to elapse before funda- 
mentals of economic operation and efficiency of plant could 
be established. Obsolescence is not to be considered until 
something better than existent practice is proven. One way 
to determine the question of obsolescence is careful investi- 
gation by a committee appointed for that purpose. A stand- 
ardization committee, in six months’ time, can have suffi- 
cient information available to guide any telephone company, 
no matter what its size, along economic and efficient lines. 

To illustrate some of the inconsistencies of the business, 
I recall several instances where large investments have been 
made in toll line construction between points, which resulted 
in better transmission than was possible over old lines. 
Larger conductors were specified and used. An intelligent 
analysis of the problem would have shown that, had the ter- 
minal equipment been properly designed, the investment in 
the toll line construction could have been delayed for several 
years. 

When we cannot talk between two places, we blame the 
line. In most cases, the line has nothing to do with it. To 
the commercial mind it probably seems reasonable that when 
poor transmission exists between two cities, the medium 
extending from one city to the other is where the fault lies. 
The several technical contemplations in connection with the 
terminal equipment are too involved for the commercial 
mind to take time to analyze. A new line is built, better talk 
results, and the presumption is that the correct thing was 
done. But no matter what the unit of conductivity may be 
in a line, transmission cannot be obtained without proper 
battery supply to the substation and proper efficiency exist- 
ing in the equipment through which the telephonic current 
is propagated before it ever reaches the line. 

Chief operators are not traffic experts; wire chiefs are not 
employed as expert engineers; and it is just as reasonable 
that the commercial man should appeal to a chief clerk to 
outline for him some scheme of financing as to appeal to a 
wire chief, or chief operator, for a definition as to the correct 
procedure of rehabilitation. 

A study made in the past year of several telephone prop- 
erties has shown that an average of $1 per year per station 
can be made by proper scheduling of operators and intelli- 
gent distribution of loads. In multi-office districts, operat- 
ing economies are possible which never were considered be- 
fore. The only way that this information can be placed 
before the executive heads of telephone companies in the 
proper light is to use not, not one man’s opinion, but to take 
the verdict of several men skilled in their business and then 
apply the principles. 

OPERATIVE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TELEPHONE MAN. 


The telephone is 4 public convenience today, but at its 
inception it was a toy. The daily routine of the public and 
the systems of commercial relation of people has placed the 
telephone upon the plane of a necessity. It is a public neces- 
sity, and the man who takes the job to operate that public 
necessity assumes an operating responsibility that includes 
the contemplation of the various subjects just mentioned. 

It seems that it is incumbent upon him to take the neces- 
sary steps to render the best service possible, and a good 
way to start is with a standardization committee. The sub- 
stantialness of the telephone business, as proven today, 
should not cause him to hesitate to go at this problem 
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methodically. We are each day becoming more dependent 
upon each other, and when we put forth a collective effort 
to work out the answer of service and efficiency, all tele- 
phone companies will be better off. 

It is easy to explain the reason for the chaos existent in 
central office practices today. Manufacturers are competi- 
tors; operating men are collaborators. The operating units 
throughout the United States are working together to a com- 
mon end. That being the case, they should work to a 
common definition of efficiency. Let the manufacturer com- 
pete, but let it be a question of quality. Do not force him 
into the position where he will be continually endeavoring to 


develop something different, but not better, in order to meet. 


his competitor. 

A standardization committee need not stipulate specific 
methods of handling traffic, or specific design in equipment. 
The only thing that it need determine is the proper unit cost 
per station, which takes into account all expenses of plant 
for operation, and fix a specification of efficiency which every 
piece of apparatus must pass. The subscriber, talking into a 
telehone, is not interested in the way his connection is estab- 
lished or the specific design of the equipment involved in the 
transmission elements of the circuits. All he asks for is 
quick and accurate connection and to be able to talk to the 
maximum degree of efficiency when connection is once 
established. 

THE MANUFACTURER AND OPERATING RESPONSIBILITY. 

The manufacturer will continue to work and advance the 
art. Refinement in design can continue to emanate from 
the manufacturer, but any piece of equipment which is pleas- 
ing to the eye does not necessarily have embodied in its 
makeup the proper degree of efficiency. I think you will find 
that manufacturers are only too willing to aid a stafdardiza- 
tion committee in arriving at the proper values of efficiency. 

Insurance companies have their Underwriters’ associa- 
tions, and the Underwriters have their laboratories. Manu- 
facturers in electric light equipment must build to specifica- 
tions which conform with the demands of the Underwriters. 
It is equally true that telephone manufacturers should build 
to specifications which conform with the demands of a 
standardization committee representing the telephone indus- 
try as a whole. When this is done, the manufacturer will 
help to assume the so-called operating responsibility, and 
not until then will uniform efficiency and economy be pos- 
sible in all plants. 

It is suggested the members of the standardization com- 
mittee consist of operating men only. This is an operating 
problem and it seems it should be handled by operating men. 
This committee should be handled by operating men. This 
committee should be empowered by the association to study 
the plant of any company a member of this association and 
place the report at the disposal of the telephone company 
investigated. 

Operating responsibility requires an intelligent analysis of 
the plant, and a standardization committee, free to act, can 
help to guide not only the operating company but also the 
manufacturer. 


P. B. X. Installed on Large Estate Near Kansas City. 


Work is being completed by the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. on the installation of a telephone system 
and exchange on the Longview farm, an estate of 2,000 acres 
1s miles from Kansas City, owned by R. A. Long, lumber- 
man, philanthropist and owner of world-famous horses. 

This private branch exchange has 30 stations, one trunk to 
Kansas City, one to Lee’s Summit. The switchboard is tem- 
forarily located in the dairy barn, but will ultimately be put 
in the administration building now under construction. Among 
the stations on the estate are the residence of the general 
manager of the farm, C. J. Tucker; the blue ribbon barn, 
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the race track, the: power house, the gate lodge, the private 
chapel. 

Aside from one loop from an outlying point to the pump- 
ing station, all the wiring is underground, this feature com- 
prising 14,486 feet of conduit, 16,690 feet of underground 
cable, three manholes. There are 76 pull boxes. The outlying 
aerial loop comprises 15,840 feet of aerial wire. 





Plucky Telephone Operator Saves Town From Bandits. 


Discovering four bank robbers while they were preparing 
to break into the bank at Andale, Kan., Clara Dressell, a tele- 
phone operator, drove the bandits away with a revolver when 
they attempted to storm the telephone office, called citizens 
to the rescue and precipitated a two-hour battle which resulted 
in the flight of the band. 

It was while the robbers were engaged in the preliminary 
work that Miss Dressell sighted them. She saw them attempt 
tc enter the telephone office, after cutting the telegraph wires 
at the railroad station, and drove them off with two revolver 
shots. 

The men then broke into a hardware store, secured arms and 
ammunition, and forced the bank doors. In the meantime 
the plucky telephone girl called all the townspeople she could 
reach by telephone. Three of the bandits were later captured 
by Wichita police. 





An Underground War Telephone. 


The London Times quotes a report, attributed to an Aus- 
trian lieutenant, who, when about 30 kilometers from Lub- 
lin, gave orders to his men to lie down and rest. All at 
once, says the lieutenant, I saw that a corporal, who had 
lain down to sleep about 400 paces from me, sprang up, and 
by all kinds of gestures tried to communicate something to 
me, and finally made a sign to me with his finger to go to 
him. Naturally, I understood nothing of what he meant, 
and thought at first that the man had lost his reason through 
the great fatigue. When I reached him he whispered to me 
that while he was on the ground he had heard calling with- 
out being able to see anyone. He had only understood 
the word “Hallo!” Thereupon I lay down on the ground 
and heard quite clearly: “Hallo! hallo! . hallo, Lub- 
lin!” and in between, Russian curses. 

“T stood slowly up, and saw a few yards in front of me a 
heap of beetroots covered with some earth, such as could 
be seen regularly at distances of about 100 metres. This 
heap before me was close up against a large shrub, and 
when I examined the thing a little closer, I observed a 
small wooden door in a hole next to the shrub, which, be- 
yond question, was the entrance to a subterranean exca- 
vated passage. I had the heap surrounded, and then kicked 
the door in. Three peasants sat there in a space of about 
two metres square, with a field telephone. They were two 
under officers of a field telephone detachment and an officer 
of the general staff, who was charged with the duty of in- 
forming his chief in Lublin of all the movements of our 
troops. We had only discovered the telephone office through 
an accident, for the door and the hole in the ground were 
so well concealed by the bush, that apparently we should 
have marched past them without the slightest suspicion.” 





Traffic Throughout the Country Improving. 


Trade and business recovery in the United States is re- 
flected in the continued improvement shown by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company in gross earnings. 

The last week in December, traffic handled throughout the 
country was a trifle better than 104 per cent. of the showing 
made in the corresponding period in 1913. In September and 


October the average was 95 per cent. of the business done in 
the same periods of the previous year. 








Meeting of Minnesota Independent Telephone Association 


Convention Held in Minneapolis, January 19 and 20, Results in Adoption of Program to Fight the Bell Com- 
pany—Large Attendance and Many New Members Admitted—Old Officers Re-elected— 


Some Comments of an Interested By-stander 


By Well Clay 


Oh! the morning sky was rosy 

And the shafts of gleaming light 
Tore pathways through the curtain 
Which hides the world at night; 
First the mountain tops were gilded 
Then the silver sheen did creep 
Adown the rugged battlements 

To awake the world from sleep. 
The little birds, the first to stir, 
With sweet songs the stillness broke 
Then mother greased the griddle 
And filled the house with smoke. 


It is ever thus in life and we are brought with a sudden 
thud from the aeroplanes of fancy to the dull realities of 
life. 

The much talked of annual meeting of the Minnesota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association is a thing of the past, and the 
“Minnesota Mystery,” barring a few negatives which have 
flitted past on the screen during the past few days is still as 
much of a mystery as to its ultimate status as ever. True, to 
a casual observer, the dear girl “Mita” seems to be more rosy 
than ever and still maintains that she is neither engaged nor 
intends to be. But rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes sometimes 
are the outward evidence of inward disease and the girl, who 
is really engaged, sometimes is the loudest in denying the 
possibility of such a thing. 

The association was called to order in rooms at the Dyck- 
man Hotel, Minneapolis, at eight o’clock Tuesday evening, 
January 19, with President M. M. Wooley, of Howard Lake, 
in the chair and H. Lueders, of Norwood, as secretary. 
The hall was filled with members and wouldbe members, as 
well as quite a sprinkling of spectators, who were on hand 
to see the fun. After the usual routine of appointing com- 
mittees on various things was out of the way, the two factions 
spent an hour in sparring for position. Neither wished to 
precipitate matters, but tried to look unconcerned, until Dr. 
J. A. Gates, of Kenyon, very brutally remarked in an unfeel- 
ing way that, in his opinion, a.spade was a spade and not, as 
would seem to be the opinion of many present, an article 
useful in tilling the soil but of too humble a nature to be 
spoken of in polite society, except as a last extreme and then 
only in a diplomatic way. 

He stated that the real object of the meeting was to find 
out who had control of the association—the Tri-State or the 
Bell. And he further remarked that the association had bet- 
ter get down to business. ‘ 

This had the desired effect and the members squared away 
at last to pass upon the list of applications for membership. 
This was the first bone of contention and as each name was 
submitted, it had to run the gauntlet of the Tri-State war- 
riors who saw in the name of every little crossroads com- 
pany, the mighty hand of the Bell seeking by roundabout 
ways to undermine them—to that extent had their over tense 
imagination been strained. It reminds me of the time we 
used to smoke out gophers, when all stood around with clubs 
and missiles to give the escaping animal a hearty welcome. 
All of which was pure moonshine as every company which 
asked for admittance was without doubt as much entitled to 
membership as any already belonging. Finally, Ex-president 
Clark, by pouring oil on the waters, secured for the appli- 
cants a more respectful hearing and all were finally admitted. 

The assertion that the present association was dominated 
by the Tri-State company was branded as false and the very 


idea was pooh-poohed by the pro-Tri-State people themselves. 
The fact that on Wednesday morning the motion to re-elect 
the old board, the members of which were, with one excep- 
tion, very strong Tri-State supporters, came from Victor Neill 
of Red Wing; that the second to it came from Mr. McCulloch 
of Duluth; and the question was put by D. M. Neill of Red 
Wing—all Tri-State officers or officers of companies in which 
the Tri-State held stock—must not be construed as having 
any bearing on the subject as, of course, it was only incidental. 
The old officers were re-elected, and they deserved to be, 
but the course of the Independents in Minnesota would have 
been materially benefited, to say nothing of helping to brand as 
false the perhaps unjust stigma as to its being under the 
dominion of the Tri-State, had the officers not been so afraid 
that the convention would not have the intelligence to do the 
right thing. 

The steam roller method is good, when rightly applied, and 
there never was a more suave, smiling, benificient looking 
engineer of any steam roller that ever ironed the rough spots 
of the opposition into the mud of oblivion, than Friend Neill 
and the submerging of the opposition caused not a ripple on 
the surface. 

I know that for the words I am writing I will at once be 
ticketed as belonging te the Bell forces and being in league 
with them and you are welcome to all the comfort you can 
extract from the idea. It may even be said that I say these 
things in bitterness of heart but such is far from the case— 
rather, if you wish to know the truth, I say them in a spirit 
of regret that the dreams we have been having are not to 
come true; that the war is not to languish; that we are not 
to be allowed to spend our energies in the running of our 
exchanges for profit; and are not to allow service to take 
the place of sentiment in the telephone business. 

The program is to fight the Bell, up hill and down dale, 
without mercy. The war must go on, though every other 
consideration comes to naught. We must, if we believe the 
expressed sentiment of the Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion of America, as set forth by Mr. Randall in his address 
on Tuesday, subordinate every other consideration to the fight. 
This hath a familiar sound to us who are used to reading 
the announcements of the war lords of Europe. The war 
must go on, fought by people mainly who have no real griev- 
ance; by people who will make no profit by the war and who 
are asking nothing but the chance to deal fairly and justly 
with both toll line companies and whose only hope of profit 
in the business comes from a chance to serve the people 
without having to impose on them the burden of paying for 
a war. 

This is not a report of the Minnesota Telephone Association 
meeting anyhow, but just a glimpse of the spirit of the times 
in the business as seen by an interested by-stander. You, 
who were there, have your own version and you, who were 
not, will not care. If you believe that the expressed opinions 
of the meetings are yours, all well and good, if not, all right. 
I am your friend and will be as long as you wish to have me 
itt every case. If you think I am antagonistic to the 7ri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., forget it. I have mo'n- 


tained, at my own expense, 12 miles of toll line to connec: it 
with our town for eight years without expense to it, even 
for a dry battery to put in its booth. 

take steps which lead to the back trail. 
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I am sorry to sec it 














January 23, 1915. 


The re-elected officers of the association for the ensuing 
year are: President, M. M. Wooley, Howard Lake; vice- 
president, L. F. Clark, Bellingham; second vice-president, Jay 
Greaves, Glencoe; secretary, H. Lueders, Norwood; and treas- 
urer, P. M. Ferguson of Mankato. 

MORAL: Run your own business. 





Annual Meeting of Western Red Cedar Association. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Western Red Cedar Asso- 
ciation was held on Monday, January 11, in the offices of The 
Lindsley Brothers Co., Spokane, Wash. Among those present 
were representatives of the following companies: B. J. Carney 
& Co., of Grinnell, Iowa; E. T. Chapin Co. and Lindsley 
Brothers Co., of Spokane, Wash.; Humbird Lumber Co., 
Northern Mercantile Co. and Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co., 
of Sandpoint, Idaho; Lost Creek Cedar Co., Ione, Wash.; 
National Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich.; Valentine-Clark Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., and the Western Lumber & Pole Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


The report of the secretary-treasurer showed a substantial 
balance in the treasury, with only a small amount outstanding 
in unpaid dues. 

In his annual address, President Flannery extended his 
congratulations to the members on the increased prestige and 
influence of the association. He stated, however, that the 
unsettled business conditions have affected business somewhat 
during the past year, the volume being smaller than that in 
previous years. During the entire year, he says, posts moved 
quite freely at fair prices, but at no time was there a brisk 
demand for poles or piling. 


“While consoling ourselves with having weathered a rather 
severe year,” President Flannery goes on to say, “we can in 
truth contemplate with satisfaction the fact that industrial 
expansion not accomplished in the past will be projected in 
the future. Specifically, we face three factors which bear 
vitally on this assumption of better times. They are, first, 
the inauguration of the regional banking system; second, the 
enormous amount of domestic capital now idle in the banks 
which is waiting for investment at the proper time; third, 
and above all, the final analysis of the European war situa- 
tion, which means that this country is due to become the 
work shop of the world. 

Your president believes that putting into operation the re- 
gional banking system will place funds at the disposal of con- 
‘ structive corporations and thereby stimulate our business by 
reason of its power to concentrate at the needed point the 
required credit. Your president, moreover, believes that the 
millions of investable capital now in the banks, throughout 
the nation will make bond flotations possible, which in turn, 
will bring business to us. You have as a concrete example, the 
resumption of the electrification of one of our trans-conti- 
nental railroads, which distinctly indicates the sentiment of 
financiers in this regard. 

Lastly, your president is convinced that America is to be 
the provider, storehouse and the center of commercial activity 
for the world. The destruction in Europe is creating a vacuum 
‘vhich must be filled, and filled by the products of our in- 
‘ustry. We cedarmen are the side partners of industry and 
vith prosperity in all big business we will most certainly 
realize the same ourselves.” 

The officers for the ensuing year were then chosen, the elec- 
tion resulting as follows: President, W. M. Leavitt, manager 
of the Spokane office of the National Pole Co.; vice-presi- 
cent, E. T. Chapin, of Spokane; secretary-treasurer, R. L. 
layne, re-elected; directors, G. C. McDonald, manager of the 
Spokane office of the Western Lumber & Pole Co., H. C. 
Culver, president of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co., and 
W. M. Burn, secretary of the Northern Mercantile Co. 

The directors met and appointed the following committees 
for the ensuing year: 
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Committee on railroads, C. P. Lindsley, T. J. Humbird and 
H. C. Culver; committee on poles, E. A. Lindsley, W. P. 
Flannery and G. C. McDonald; committee on official inspec- 
tion, C. P. Lindsley, E. L. Clark and R. G. Jones; committee 
on posts; F. C. Culver, L. D. McFarland and John A. Hum- 


bird; committee on piling, E. T. Chapin, F. 
M. P. Flannery. 


C. Culver and 


The members then adjourned to the Davenport Hotel for 
lunch. After several musical numbers, C. P. Lindsley, acting 
as toastmaster, called on T. J. Humbird, president of the 
Humbird Lumber Co. and vice-president of the Old National 
Bank, of Spokane, to speak on the financial situation. Mr. 
Humbird gave a very interesting talk on the subject, explain- 
ing in detail the new banking system and what might be ex- 
pected from it. 


H. C. Culver, president of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole 
Co. and director of the Spokane & Eastern Trust Co., who 
had recently returned from a trip through the East, gave his 
impressions of what might be expected from that part of the 
country during the coming year. 


C. P. Lindsley then spoke on the future of the cedar pole 
industry. Mr. Lindsley cited the case of the great saving 
effected by the electrification of the Butte Anaconda & Pa- 
cific Railway, which in one year’s operation had effected a 
saving of over 20 per cent. in operating costs alone, and a 
total saving of over 36 per cent. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway expects to make a similar saving by the 
electrification of its mountain divisions. Mr. Lindsley claimed 
that if a saving of this sort could be made, it would be but a 
question of time until the other steam roads adopted elec- 
tricity for motive power. As no pole has been discovered 
which can take the place of cedar, he claimed the Western 
red cedar industry still had a big future. Mr. Lindsley also 
insisted that to secure the benefits of this, it would be neces- 
sary for all the dealers to co-operate to urge the use of the 
Western red cedar pole and to work for the industry as a 
whole rather than for individual advantage. 





Deposit Plan Discriminating Against Poor Patrons. 


In the case of the complaint of the citizens of San Jose, 
Cal., against the policy of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to require the payment of a deposit before service is 
furnished, Chairman John M. Eshleman of the California 
Railroad Commission handed down the following decision: 

“This practice, as it has been carried on in this state, has 
always amounted to a discrimination against the poor patrons. 
The company has, at its election, required the putting up of 
a deposit, and the testimony shows that it requires this de- 
posit of those whose financial ability it questions, who are 
usually those of small means. Such burden put upon the 
subscriber of small means is absolutely unjustifiable and the 
only basis upon which this commission should even consider 
the toleration of the continuance of this practice is that it be 


.made absolutely uniform as to the rich as well as to the poor; 


the large users of telephone facilities as well as the small 
should be required to put up a deposit which should have a 
proper relationship to the loss which the company would 
incur if the telephone is only used for a short time, and with 
the extensive facilities for large users this loss would be 
greater and the deposit required should be likewise greater. 

“T recommend that in the order the company be required 
to discontinue this practice of requiring deposits within this 
exchange area and that it keep accurate accounts of the 
expense which is added by reason of the discontinuance of 
this practice during the six months immediately following the 
effective date of this order. If such accounts show, as I 


believe from the evidence will not be the case, that by reason 
of the discontinuance of this practice the telephone company’s 
expenses have increased, then an added amount should be 
allowed in the rates.” 





From F actory 


Conventions: 





and Salesroom 





Northwestern Cedarmen, Minneapolis, Jan. 26, 27; Nebraska, Lincoln, Jan. 28, 29; 


National Independent Telephone Association, Chicago, Feb. 3, 4,5; Wisconsin, Madison, 
Feb. 10, 11, 12; Illinois, Springfield, Feb. 16, 17, 18. 


Another New Monarch Salesman. 


B. M. Moulder has joined the sales force of the Monarch 
Telephone Mfg. Co., of Fort Dodge, lowa. To look at him 
you would almost know, without being told, that he is fresh 
from the big West, where they do big things and have big 
men to do them. 

The foundation of his tekephone experience was laid in Chi- 
cago, where he served the Chicago Telephone Co. in various 
capacities for a number of years. In 1910 he became connected 
with the sales department of the Monarch company in Chicago 
and “made good.” The West had attractions which he could 
not resist, so he left for California and widened his experience 
and his stature by working for the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in the big sunny valleys of southern and central 
California. 

Mr. Moulder has come back “home” to the Monarch company 
full of enthusiasm and energy,:and undoubtedly will do big 
things for himself and his company in his big territory of Mis- 
souri and Kansas. He knows Monarch equipment, and likes 
to talk about it. 


—_ 
—— 





Paragraphs. 

THe OsHukosH Mre. Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., has recently es- 
tablished an Eastern warehouse in the Bush Terminal, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in care of the Electric Operations Co., where a 
well assorted stock of Oshkosh tools is maintained for prompt 
shipment to patrons in that territory. 





Garford Equipment Installed at Eureka, IIl. 

The Eureka Telephone Co., of Eureka, IIl., recently con- 
tracted with the Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, for a 
three-position, unit type magneto multiple switchboard. 

This board consists of three unit type sections and is 
equipped with 350 local and 40 rural and long distance toll 
Each operator’s position is supplied with 15 com- 


lines. 
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Eureka Main Frame and Rear of Switchboard. 


plete cord circuits, five in each position equipped with 
repeating coils and repeating coil keys, clearing-out circuits 
being of the double supervision type. Each position is also 
provided with a two-party master key. 

Operators’ sets are of the chest plate, common battery 


type. They operate from the storage battery which con- 

sists of two sets of chloride accumulator cells. Line and 

supervisory pilot lamps are supplied for each operator. 
Power equipment consists of a charging panel power 











The Operating Room and Switchboards, Eureka, III. 


board and a ringing machine is also provided, making a 
most complete and efficient installation. 








Stromberg-Carlson at Kansas Convention. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co. 
of Rochester, N. Y., had one of its usual interesting exhibits 
at the convention of the Kansas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, held at Topeka on January 5, 6, and 7. 

The apparatus exhibited included a complete line of both 
magneto and central energy telephones and switchboards. The 
demonstrating apparatus panels, which created much atten- 
tion at the recent Kansas City convention, were a source of 
great interest to every visitor. Around the room were hung 
yellow and blue banners, each featuring a separate type of 
product. 

The well-known No. 896 compact type magneto telephone 
was a center of attraction, while the new No. 1126 oak resi- 
dence type and the No. 1130 metal residence type central 
energy telephone received their share of attention. 

Among the switchboards was the popular low type A-5597 
P. B. X., with a special highly polished light oak finish. The 
150-line capacity magneto switchboard, which was _ shown, 
brought out the standard features of the No. 11 plug restor- 
ing line drops and double clearing out drops, the separate 
ringing, listening and ring-back keys and the code call night 
alarm equipment. 

C. A. Mahan, Kansas representative, had charge of the 
exhibit. All visitors received a warm welcome as well as 2 
reminder that the Stromberg-Carlson company keeps in Kan- 
sas City a large stock of telephones for the convenience of the 
trade. M. W. Redmond of the Chicago office was also in 
attendance. 





Bill for Commission Control Introduced in Minnesota. 

The Minnesota bill placing telephone companies under 
the jurisdiction of the state railroad and warehouse com- 
mission and providing for physical connection of competing 
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lines in certain instances, was again introduced in the Min- 
nesota legislature by Representative Frank E. Minnette, of 
Sauk Center, and C. W. Borrows, of Breckenridge. 

This is one of the two public utility measures passed by 
both houses at the last session but vetoed by Governor 
Eberhart. The other was the so-called Nolan bill, granting 
to citizens exclusive control over local public utility corpora- 
tions. 

The Minnette bill provides that the commission shall 
exercise the same jurisdiction over telephone companies as 
it does over railroads, fix rates when they are found to be 
unreasonable and otherwise to regulate and control the 
operation of these concerns. 


Annual Banquet of the Automatic Electric Co. 

The employes of the Automatic Electric Co. of Chi- 
cago held their annual “get-together” banquet at the Audi- 
torium Hotel on the evening of Saturday, January 16. The 
event marks the twenty-third anniversary of the beginning of 
the manufacture of automatic telephone equipment in Chicago. 

H. D. Critchfield of the Automatic Electric Co.’s staff 
acted as toastmaster, and President Joseph Harris made an 
address, in which he outlined briefly the success that had 
attended the company’s operations during the past year. He 
announced that. 85,000 lines of equipment had been sold and 
that 14 cities had been: equipped with automatic telephones. 
These included five in Australia, one in India, two in Canada, 
one in Argentine Republic, and the rest in the United States, 
including the cities of Buffalo, N. Y., and Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mr. Harris also presented gold watches to 15 employes of 
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Gold-handled knives were presented to the following: A. 
B. Berntsen, M. Larsen, J. D. Evers, R. W. Wagner, J. J. 
Kain, E. Jesse, C. S. Rudolph, R. H. Hughes, R. G. Fisher, 
J. L. E. Meyer, W. Lukowski, C. A. Shay and A. Thornmark. 

Silver-handled knives were presented to H. R Wright, F. 
C. Voxx, G. H. Ayers, G. E. Lawson, C. J. Hillabold, George 
Henning, F. R. Herhold, E. W. Freda, E. C. Neumann, R. 
sergendahl, H. J. Markwardt, F. H. Borsom, E. J. O’Brien, 
W. J. Amborski, A. G. Stanelle, E. Matousek, M. Keller, C. 
L. Martin and H. J. Roberts. 

The “suggestion plan” has been in operation in the com- 
pany’s factory for several years, and has given excellent re- 
sults. During the past year a total of 75 employes made 
suggestions of one kind or another relative to the methods 
followed in the manufacture of automatic telephone equip- 
ment. Some of them were of considerable importance, while 
cthers involved minor details, but all tended to increase the 
efficiency of the organization as a whole. The “suggestion 
plan” is under the personal supervision of W. J. Tewksbury, 
factory superintendent. 





Indiana Company Requests Indeterminate Franchise. 

The Ladoga Telephone Co., of Ladoga, Ind., has filed with 
the Indiana Public Service Commission and with Ira D. 
Foster, clerk of the town of Ladoga, its written declaration 
that it surrenders its franchise and has asked that it be 
granted an indeterminate franchise in lieu thereof as provided 
in the Shively-Spencer utility commission act. 

The acceptance of the indeterminate franchise by the Ladoga 
Telephone Co. gives the town of Ladoga the right to purchase 





Annual Banquet of the Employes of the Automatic Electric Co., Held at the Auditorium Hotel, January 16. 


the company in recognition of the valuable services rendered 
by them during 1914 through suggesting improvements in the 
manufacturing methods. Those who received watches in- 
ciuded J. W. Henning, J. F. Turner, J. T. Forrest, H. B. 
Perrott, George Green, G. W. Mecher, A. A. Hopkins, L. F. 
Wilke, G. A. Anderson, J. A. Emmons, C. W. Hinman, S. L. 
Gross, A. E. Wollny, B. W. Johnson and R. Ramsey. 


the property of the Ladoga company at any time it deems it 
to be to the best interest of the town and the public to do so, 
by paying the value of the property as determined by the pub- 
lic utility commission. The Ladoga Telephone Co. by accept- 
ing the indeterminate franchise, waives all rights and reme- 
dies relative to condemnation, except such rights as are pro- 
vided in the utility commission act. 
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Annual Report of the New York Public Service Commission. 

The New York Public Service Commission, on January 15, 
presented its annual report to the legislature for the year ended 
December 31, 1914. The records of cases handled show that 
2,195 formal and informal cases were settled between March 
16, 1914, the date the present personnel of the commission 
was organized, and the first of the year. During that period 
1,756 new cases were filed with the commission, which is 
slightly more than the usual number for the same period in 
previous years. 

Of the special appropriation made last year for the inven- 
tery and appraisal of the New York Telephone Co.’s 
property in New York City, $92,000 of this sum remains unex- 
pended. 

Important changes in the public service commission’s law 
are recommended to the legislature. These include the ex- 
tension of the authority to suspend proposed rates, pending 
determination of their reasonableness, to the rates of tele- 
phone, telegraph, gas, electric, and all corporations subject to 
rate regulation, in the manner provided last year in the case 
of common carriers in conformity with the interstate com- 
merce law. 

It is recommended that the sale or transfer of telephone or 
telegraph properties and the acquisition of stock or bonds in 
one telephone or telegraph company by another be made sub- 
ject to the approval of the commission as are like trans- 
actions of other public service corporations, and that all 
telephone companies in the public service be subjected to 
regulation under the statute, instead of exempting those whose 
property is less than $10,000 in value. 





Garford Equipment to Be Installed at Burr Oak, Mich. 

The Southern Michigan Telephone Co., of Burr Oak, is 
busy with plans for the consolidation of the two exchanges at 
Coldwater. In order to accommodate the subscribers now 
served by the two exchanges, a new switchboard will be in- 
stalled and a contract has been placed with the Garford Mfg. 
Co., of Elyria, Ohio, for a 3,000 line common battery manual 
board. This board will be equipped with such service effi- 
ciency features as automatic ringing, automatic operator’s 
control, instantaneous recall, automatic peg counters, etc. 

A new four-position multiple toll board will also be in- 
stalled. This board will handle 40 toll lines and all the most 
improved faciities for handling the heavy toll business at 
Coldwater in a rapid and efficient manner, will be provided. 





Gross Revenue of Rochester Company Shows Increase. 

The financial report of the Rochester Telephone Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., presented at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors, showed an increase of $15,327 in gross revenue 
for the 11 months ending November 30, 1914, over the cor- 
responding period for the previous year. The figures for 1914 
were $441,622 and for 1913, $426,295. 

The 11-month periods ending November 30, 1914 and 1913, 
were compared as follows: 


1914 1913 
Gross revenue ...... $441,622 $426,295 $15,327 (increase) 
Operating expenses.. 266,436 275,657 9,221 (decrease) 
Net operating income 175,186 150,638 24,548 (increase) 
Net earnings ....... 126,122 101,522 24,600 (increase) 





W.N. Matthews & Bro. Awarded Medal at Tokio Exhibition. 
W. N. Matthews & Brother, of St. Louis, Mo., have been 
awarded a souvenir medal at the Taisho exhibition in Tokio 
for their exceptionally high grade electric light, power, tele- 
graph and telephone apparatus. The diploma, which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is translated as follows: 
“On the occasion of the Tokio Taisho Exhibition opened 
in the third year of Taisho (1914 A. D.) you have approved 
our propositions and have exhibited your superior manufac- 
tures decorated in most improved manner, so much more at- 
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tractively than other exhibits that the visitors did not fail 
to give it their immediate attention. This not only helped 
the great success of the exhibition, but also the future de- 
velopment of our foreign trade, and I hereby have the honor 
to present you the ‘souvenir medal and to express my deepest 
and most sincere thanks.” 

The diploma was dated July 21, third year of Taisho, and 
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Diploma Awarded W. N. Matthews & Bro. in Tokio. 


signed and stamped “Seishu Kubota, Jushii and Third Class 
Order of Merits, President of the Tokio Taisho Exhibition 
and the Governor of Tokio Prefecture.” 





Gale Puts Telephone Lines Out of Service in England. 


The year 1914 ended with a terrible gale in England, says 
TELEPHONY’s London correspondent, that was responsible for 
two-thirds of the provincial telephone lines being torn down. 
At the time of writing inland communication by telephone 
was still terribly muddled. Telephonic communication between 
London and Glasgow and Edinburgh is still cut off. In the 
midlands and the south a slight improvement in service is 
noticed, but on the east coast and in the west communication 
is almost impossible by telephone. No data as to the damage 
done to the telephone equipment in London has as yet been 
published, but it is feared it will be high. The gales were 
so fierce that brick buildings were crumpled up, inmates killed, 
and military shelters for the new armies under training were 
scattered. 





New Franchise in Key West, Fila. 


Just as TELEPHONY was going to press the following telegram 
was received: 
Key West, Fla., Jan. 21. 
My application for an automatic telephone franchise in Kev 
West was granted last night. 
A. S. Metzner. 





German Spy System Near Russian Border. 
A correspondent of the Daily Call, of London, state 


that near Insterberg, news has been leaking through to th< 
Germans from an unknown source. There were no tele- 


graph or telephone wires available, and the conclusion w2: 
arrived at that the Germans were using special subterrane2.1 
cables installed prior to the outbreak of the hostilities. [1 








January 23, 1915. 


several instances this assumption was subsequently justified. 
in the village of Margraboff, the teacher of the local school 
was found to be using the telephone, which was placed in 
a hat-box lying on a heap of clothing in a wardrobe. From 
this hat-box the telephone wires went underground in the 
direction of the places where the German troops were sta- 
tioned, and through the medium of these wires the teacher 
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could establish communication with the Germans, and give 
them very useful information. When it was discovered 
that the teacher possessed a telephone exchange, the first 
thing done was to telephone to the Germans false news as 
to positions, strength, movements, etc. Then the wires 
were cut, and the owner of the telephone was brought 
before a court-martial, with the usual sequel. . 


Names of Those Who Registered at the Convention 


Albee, M. E., Shell Lake Telephone Co., Shell Lake, Wis. 

Arvig, Charles G., Washburn, N. D. 

Abel, George B., Stevens County Telephone Co., Morris, Minn. 

Axness, Martin, manager, Home Telephone Co., Grand 
Meadow, Minn. 

Axness, Mrs. Martin, Grand Meadow, Minn. 

Ash, H. S., Bedford Telephone Co., Bedford, Ia. 

Barnard, Reed C., St. Paul Electric Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Barry, R. L., general superintendent, Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Bertleson, H. B., La Crosse Telephone Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Bertleson, H., La Crosse Telephone Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Beliveau, O. A., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Beckstrom, John A., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Bentley, Robert S., Bentley Telephone Co., Fairbank, Iowa. 

es Herman, Morristown Telephone Co., Morristown, 

inn. 

Brown, Miss Margary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Brown, Verne, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bogart, J. V., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Barthen, J., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

— I., Chippewa County Telephone Co., Chippewa Falls, 

is. 

Bradley, H. E., secretary, Eastern Traffic Association, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Brown, H. A., manager, Griggs County Telephone Co., 
Cooperstown, N. D. 

Borman. M. M., Abercrombie Telephone Co., Abercrombie, 


Batte, B. H., Utilities Service Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Brockwell, H. E., chief engineer, Manitoba Government 
Telephones, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

Barber, E. L., vice-president, Interstate Independent Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Aurora, III. 

Bucher, H. S., Astoria Telephone Exchange, Astoria, III. 

ae i gg L., president, Interior Telephone Co., Grin- 
nell, Ia. 

Brande, E. B., B. J. Carney & Co., Grinnell, Ia. 

Bryant, W. H., vice-president and general manager, Home 
Telephone Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Brust, Wm., Sleepy Eye Telephone Co., Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

Blakeslee, P. R., Peoples Telephone Co., Spring Valley, Minn. 

Bahr, G. E., Morristown, Minn. 

Ball, W. B., Lake City, Minn. 

Bartholmew, E., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Bakewell, Edw., W. N. Matthews & Bro., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bean, A. G., Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio. 

a A., Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co., Cleveland, 

io. 

Bartley, N. P., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Bell, M. J., Bell Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Brown, E. L., American Electric Co.. Chicago. 

Burns, P. C., American Electric Co., Chicago. 

B schoff, W. E., W. N. Matthews & Bro., Chicago. 

Bock. A. C., Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co., Arlington, 
Minn. 

Curtis, W. T.. American Electric Co., Chicago. 

Certer, A. J.. Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Cooke, M. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Conlin, W. H., French Battery & Carbon Co., Madison. Wis. 

Crandall, George H., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Curtis, W. N., Automatic Electric Co.. Chicago. 

Carlson, F. J., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Clark, Lvle H., Valentine-Clark Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Church. W. C., Lumber Co., Des Moines. Ia. 

Cook, W. L., manager, Reliable Electric Co., Chicago. 


Clark, E. L., Valentine-Clark Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Clegg, G. C., Chicago. 

Casey, John F., Kinloch Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Crosswell, M. H., Julius Andrae & Sons’ Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Coffey, John W., Coffey System & Audit Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Corwin,, M. J., Frank B. Cook Co., Chicago. 

Connors, H. W., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Conner, L. J., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Currier, H. D., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Clark, B. B., American Telephone Fire Alarm Co., Chicago. 

Crowley, Mrs. J. C., Superior, Wis. 

Conway, Mrs. T. F., Superior, Wis. 

Critchfield, H. D., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Christenson, Paul, Redwood Falls Electric Telephone Co., 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 

Cannon, F. K., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Churchill, W. H., chief accountant, Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment Telephones, Regina, Sask., Can. 

Crowley, J. C., Jr., manager, Peoples Telephone Co., Supe- 
rior, Wis. 

Cummings, R. S., Elk Mound, Wis. 

Clay, W. S., general manager, Hutchinson Telephone Co., 
Hutchinson, Minn. 

Clark, L. F., Bellingham Telephone Co., Bellingham, Minn. 

Colby, E. J., The Peoples Telephone Co., Stewartville, Minn. 

Carley, James A., Greenwood Prairie Telephone Co., Plain- 
view, Minn. 

Cole, W. L., secretary, Lyle Telephone Co., Lyle, Minn. 

Cragg, A. C., auditor, Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Curtis. O., local manager, Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cuppy, F. O., manager, LaFayette Telephone Co., LaFayette, 
Ind. 

Chambers, B. Y., traffic superintendent, Central Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Louisville, Ky. 

DeForest, W. A., Julius Andrae & Sons’ Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Duncan, J. C., Peoples Telephone & felegraph Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Dean, ‘W. H., vice-president, Oregon-Washington Telephone 
Co., Hood River, Ore. 

Deering, M. E., Manitoba Government Telephones, Winni- 
peg, Man., Can. 

Daicev. Elmer E., South Bend, Ind. 

Daicey, Mrs. E. E., South Bend, Ind. 

Dalrymple, E., Elk Mound, Wis. 

Dudley, E. C., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Pine 
City, Minn. 

Dix, W. D. Becker-Mahnomen Telephone Co., Detroit, Minn. 

Dunn, B. M., manager, Farmers & Citizens Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Springfield, Minn. 

Cassaday, O. F., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Dawson. R. A., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Dwelle, G. M., Dwelle Telephone Co., Lake City, Minn. 

Dustin, Fred G., Northern Electrical Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Evarts, A. H., president, Mutual Telephone Co., West Con- 
cord, Minn. 

Eldridge, F. L., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Eckhoff, E. H., Hayward Telephone Co., Hayward, Wis. 

Edwards, S. R., editor, TELEPHONY, Chicago. 

Extrom, V. E.. Tomahawk Light, Telephone & Improve- 
ment Co., Tomahawk, Wis. 

Ellestad, Irwin, Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co., Lanes- 
boro, Minn. 

Evans, L. F., Brown’s Valley Telephone Co., Brown’s Valley, 
Minn. 

Frostenson, Wm. G., Naugle Pole & Tie Co, Chicago. 

Furlong, L. A., Valentine-Clark Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Fiddledy, J. H., manager, Citizens Home Telephone Co., Belle 
Plaine, Minn. 
Frykmann, Oscar M., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Frykmann, P. L., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Finley, J. H., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 
Fisk, F. E., City Telephone Co., Tuttle Lake, Wis. 
Ferguson, P. M., Mankato Citizens Telephone Co., Man- 


kato, Minn. 

Froberg, Alfred, Canby Telephone Co., Burr, Minn. 

Freedholn, E. R., Kandiyohi Independent Telephone Co., 
Kandiyohi, Minn. 

Fowler, W. H., Fowler Telephone Co., Pello, Iowa. 

Funk, Warren S., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Grant, Harris S., Jr., Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

om, — E., Standard Underground Cable Co., Detroit, 

ich. 

Gettle, Louis E., 
Madison, Wis. 

Griffen, Geo. F., president, Amery Electric Co., Amery, Wis. 

Gullion, T. J., Cracraft-Leich Electric Co., Genoa, IIl. 

Gooding, A. C., secretary, Rochester Telephone Co., Roches- 
ter, Minn. 

Goodrich, W. F., 
Crosse, Wis. 

Griffith, Charles, Johnstown, Pa. 

Greaves, Jay, McLeod County Telephone Co., 
Minn. 

Greaves, Mrs. Jay, Glencoe, Minn. 

a J. L., Interstate Telegraph & Telephone Co., Austin, 

inn. 
Howarth, R. S., St. Paul Electric Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Howard, W. L., Tri- State Telephone & "Telegraph Co., St. Paul, 


secretary, Wisconsin Railway Commission, 


secretary, La Crosse Telephone Co., La 


Glencoe, 


—_— E. G., Manitoba Government Telephones. Winnipeg, 

an. 

— L. A., Stephenson County Telephone Cv., Freeport, 

Herman, P. C., St. 
Wis. 

Hartwell, H. P., secretary, Tri-County Farmers Telephone 
Co., Irene, S. D. 

Huleenthal, H. W., United Telephone Co., Afton, Okla. 

Hendrickson, H. c. Acton Telephone Co., Litchfield, Minn. 

Holdahl, Olaf, Roseau Telephone Co., Roseau, Minn. 

Hitch, J. E., secretary, Kandiyohi County Telephone Co., 
Svea, Minn. 

Hastie, J. R., advertising manager, 
Co., Chicago. 

Hanson, A. H., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Win- 


Croix Telephone Co., New Richmond, 
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don, Minn. 

Hawthorne, A. D., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Hanson, A. H., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Win- 
dom, Minn. 


Hallett, S. 1., St. Paul Electric Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

a J. C., Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Fort Dodge, 
owa. 

Hamilton, C. L., Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hunter, A. D., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Herr, J. G., MacMartin Advertising Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hogue, H. W., Cracraft-Leich Electric Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Horton, B. O., St. Paul Electric Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Huffman, & Cc: Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Hatfield, Chas. F., field secretary, Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
Chicago. 

Hill, L. L., Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hanbrich, "A. M., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

Hammond, H. E., American Electric Co., Chicago. 

Ingram George A., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Jones, W. P., Matheny Telephone Co., Walthill, Neb. 

es H. O., Sleepy Eye Telephone Co., Sleepy Eye, 

inn 

Johnson, Geo. W., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jones, W. X.. Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Jones, Warner, Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
Juergen, F. H., Jordan Telephone Co., Jordan, Minn. 
Jarold, J. A., Baldwin Telephone Co., Baldwin, Wis. 
Johnson, Hugo, Sleepy Eye Telephone Co., Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
a, Levi, Watertown Telephone Co., Watertown, Minn. 
ohn, 


A. J., Cracraft-Leich Electric Co.. Genoa, IIl. 
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Kleaner, Albert, manager, Redwood County Rural Telephone 
Co., Redwood Falls, Minn. 

Klingel, E. L., Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio. ' 

King, M. H., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Litchfield, 
Minn. 

Knutson, M., Swift County Telephone Co., Benson, Minn. 

Knipe, H. H., Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co., Olney, 
Ill. 

Kruger, O. C., Star Prairie Telephone Co., Star Prairie, Wis. 

Kast, E. C., secretary, Grant County Telephone Co., Millbank, 
=. 

Kurz, Harry, secretary, Annandale Telephone & Exchange 
Co., Annandale, Minn. 

Kohn, Otto, New Ulm Rural Telephone Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 

Kelsey, J. C., 
cago. 

«3 L. G., Interstate Telegraph & Telephone Co., Austin, 
Minn. 

Kellogg, C. A., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


vice-president, TELEPHONY PUBLISHING Co., Chi- 


Larson, J. H., Peoples Independent Telephone Co., Winthrop, 
Minn. 

Lones, S. B., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Pine City, 
Minn. 

Lusk, M. W., The White Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Long, H. H., vice-president, Gund Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Lenz, J. M., Runzel-Lenz Electric Co., Chicago. 


LaFluer, L. E., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 
Leich, O. M., secretary, Cracraft-Leich Electric Co., Genoa, Ill. 


Lawrence, E. G., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Larsen, Nils J., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 


Paul, Minn. 


Lahiff, J. F., Breckenridge Telephone Co., Breckenridge, 
Minn. 
Lockhart, J. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lockhart, J. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lueders, H. F., secretary, Norwood-Young America Tele- 
phone Co., Norwood, Minn. 

Lindquist, F. D., secretary, Fulda Telephone Co., Fulda, 
Minn. 

Miller, J. W., Moody County Telephone Co., Flandreau, S. D. 

Miller, Robt., Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind. 

McPeek, Geo., Lincoln County Telephone Co. 

Manson, Ray H., Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio. 

Mess, Karl, Price County Telephone Co., Phillips, Wis. 

Mattson, C. W., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Madden, J. E., Waseca Telephone Co., Waseca, Minn. 

Macoubrey, 1. ©. Tirole Telephone & Telegraph Co., St 
Paul, Minn. 

McElroy, W. R., Chicago. 

McCord, E. F., Swedish-American Telephone Co., 

Malthaner, C. O., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Matthews, A. C., French Battery & Carbon Co., Madison, Wis. 

Mock, Ed. J.. Telephone Engineer, Chicago. 

Moore. J. M., F. B. Cook Co., Chicago. 

Macduff, R. E., Paragon Electric Co., Chicago. 

Mitchell, H. W., Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 

Merriman, B. H., Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Miller, F. S., United Telephone Co., Afton, Okla. 

McInnes, A. J., secretary, Central North Dakota Co-oper- 
ative Telephone Co., Dazey, N. D. 

Marceau, A. F., commercial representative, Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn: 

Myers, N. L., manager, Jackson Telephone Co., Jackson, 
Minn. 

McCulloch, A. J., general manager, Zenith Telephone Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 

Marvin, F. C., Zumbrota Telephone Co., Zumbrota, Minn. 

Mollison, W. S., Rice County Rural Telephone Co., Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

Myers, H. G., Wasica Telephone Co., Wasica, Minn. 

Malone, J. A. Rochester Telephone Co., Rochester, Minn. 

McDermott, jy. F., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

McKellar, D. A., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ex- 
celsior, Minn. 

Moeri, Fred, Chippewa County Telephone Co., 
Falls, Wis. 

Navarre, J. Alex, Valentine-Clark Co., Toledo, Ohio. ra 

a M., president, Red Wing Telephone Co., Red Wing, 

inn. 

Neill, V. S., secretary, Red Wing Telephone Co., Red Wins, 

Minn. 


Chicago. 


Chippewa 
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Nelson, F, A., president Kandiyohi County Telephone Co., 
Kandiyohi, Minn. 


Noehl, N., manager, Watkins Telephone Co., Watkins, Minn, 


Neill, Mrs. D. M., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Red 
_ Wing, Minn. 

Ovitt, C. L., Northern Telephone Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 

—* J. F., Red River Valley Telephone Co., Northwood, 

Olcott, Fred, St. Croix Valley Telephone Exchange Co., St. 
Croix Falls, Wis. 

Olcott, Fred, St. Croix Valley Telephone Exchange Co., St. 
Croix Falls, Wis. 

Ocobock, Geo. W., Norwood-Young America Telephone Co., 
Norwood, Minn. 

Overshiner, A. V., Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio. 

O’Reilly, M. J., Osceola Mutual Telephone Co., Osceola, Wis. 

Peterson, Arnold, Lerdahl Telephone Co., Clarks Grove, Minn. 

Pieper, C. R., Gund Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Page, L. A., Jr., Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Peel,-Chas. R., American Telephone Fire Alarm Co., Chicago. 

Pratt, Edw. IL. Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Pardee, F. W., Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Palmer, R. O., Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 

Parlett, Albert, Bristol Telephone Co., Bristol, Tenn. 

Patterson, W. J., Saskatchewan Government Telephones, Re- 
gina, Sask., Canada. 

Peshook, S. J., St. Ansgar Telephone Co., St. Ansgar, Ioa. 

Pellatt, W. C., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

—— Albert, Chisago City Telephone Co., Chisago City, 

inn. 

Quist, I. E., Red Lake-Eastern Marshall Farmers Telephone 
Co., Thief River Falls, Minn. 

Quinn, Wm., Wright County Telephone Co., Waverly, Minn. 

Quimby, L. L., Brownsdale, Minn. 

Quimby, Jasper, Brownsdale, Minn. 

Roll, W. H., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Roberts, A. J., Garford Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Reinke, E. A., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

Rodormer, Geo. W., Reliable Electric Co., Chicago. 

Robinson, D. B., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Roepke, Fred, Fairmont Telephone Co., Fairmont, Minn. 

Richardson, H., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Roepke, G. F., Rural Union Telephone Co., Livermore, Iowa. 

Rees, C. W., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

Randall, C. B., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Robinson, G. W., president, Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Robertson, W. S., Argyle Telephone Co., Argyle, Minn. 

Reber, H. Linton, Kinlock Telephone Co., St. Louis. 

Runkel, F. H., Portage Telephone Co., Portage, Wis. 

Ramswick, O. M., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rinde, O. P., Mankato, Minn. 

Roos, Nino C., North Star Telephone Co., Finlayson, Minn. 

Reynolds, E. H., Long Lake, Minn. 

Roos, G. H., Spooner Telephone Co., Spooner, Wis. 

Rolston, J. Earle, Ainsworth Telephone Co., Ainsworth, Nebr. 

Rowlands, E. A., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Rettig, F., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Smith, J. A., The Transmitter, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Suttle, M. C., The Suttle Equipment Co., Olney, III. 

Saundere, G. L., Electrical Contract Co., Grinnell, Iowa. 

Shaver, Roy B., Interstate Commerce Commission, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
Seeley, Fred, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Elwood, Ind. 
Scoville, Geo. A., Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
Stazak, M. B., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 
Schaning, Chris, Canby Telephone Co., Porter, Minn. 
Schuelter, J. W., St. Paul Electric Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Storkerson, J. M., La Crosse Telephone Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Suplee, T. P., John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Slingluff, W. H., John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Chicago. 
Schutte, W. B., Northern Chemical Engineering Laboratories, 
Madison, Wis. 
sone, J. A., Citizens Home Telephone Co., Belle Plaine, 
inn. 
Swenson, Chas. A., Atwater Telephone Co., Atwater, Minn. 
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Shepardson, Geo. D., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Sando, O. T., Berthold Farmers Telephone Co., Berthold, No. 
Dak. 

Seybold, H. A., Nicollet County Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
St. Peter, Minn. 

Seymour, A. J., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Sterns, Geo. L., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Thief 
River Falls, Minn. 

Spooner, H. W., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Stafford, J. J., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Schade, E. D., Johnstown Telephone Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

Settergren, Chris, Baldwin Telephone Co., Baldwin, Wis. 

Smith, Eugene R., St. Paul Electric Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Smith, M. W., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Shands, A. J., Kinloch Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Shufflin, T. J., Peoples Telephone Co., Butler, Pa. 

Smith, W. L., Badger State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Neills- 
ville, Wis. 

Steninger, J. A., Steninger Telephone Co., Parker, S. D. 

Snovalka, William, New Prague Telephone Co., New Prague, 
Minn. 

Shipley, G. A., French Battery & Carbon Co., Madison, Wis. 

Smith, L. J., St. Croix Telephone Co., New Richmond, Wis. 

Taylor, Idella Cushman, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thompson, A. L., French Battery & Carbon Co., Madison, 


Wis. 

Trumbull, L. Q., Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 

Thompson, T. E., Colfax, Wis. 

Tollefson, H. M., Kasson & Mantorville 
Kasoon, Minn. 

Tollefson, H. H., Kasson 
Kasoon, Minn. 

Thomas, William, Springfield, Minn. 

Thayer, Wayne, Sioux Telephone Co., Rock Valley, lowa. 

Treash, W. S., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Tompkins, John F., Frank B. Cook Co., Chicago. 

Underwood, W. G., Eastern Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Chambersburgh, Pa. 

Upson, E. A., Lake Crystal, Minn. 

Uhl, Walter G., Logansport Home Telephone Co., Logans- 
port, Ind. 

Vogel, J. C., Fairmount Electric & Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Van Sant, J. W., Interstate Commerce Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Vopatek, S. A., New Prague Telephone Co., New Prague, 
Minn. 

Vollmer, Philip, Kimball, Minn. 

Vannatta, Wellesley, Pierce County Telephone Co., River Falls, 
Wis. 

Watts, Wm. H., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Williams, F. H., The White Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

White, F. M., Pierce County Telephone Co., River Falls, Wis. 

Wilder, G. L., Granite Falls Telephone Co., Granite Falls, 
Minn. 

Woodward, D. L., Rural Union Telephone Co., Humboldt, 
Iowa. 

Weirich, P. J., The United Telephone Co., Monroe, Wis. 

Wilson, J., Groten-Fenney Telephone Co., Groten, S. D. 

Webb, C. J., Zumbro Valley Telephone Co., Byron, Minn. 

Woolley, Howard Lake, Minn. 

Wilcox, A. E., Bricelyn Mutual Telephone Co., Bricelyn, Minn. 

Wohlhuter, W., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Albert 
Lea, Minn. 
Warren, F. A., chief engineer, Department of Telephones, Re- 
gina, Canada. ‘ 
Wandel, J. H., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., Pine 
City, Minn. 

Wickstrom, H. W., Clover Belt Telephone Co., Sandstone, 
Minn. 

Wyatt. Hal. C., Northwestern Electric Equipment Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Willson, Gilbert, Valentine-Clark Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Woodruff, Paul S., editor, Telephone Engineer. Chicago. 

Wilson, George O., Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Weld, Harold K., Standard Underground Cable Co., Chicago. 

Zeitlow. J. L. W., Dakota Central Telephone Co., Aberdeen, 
S. D. 


Telephone Co., 


& Mantorville Telephone Co., 





Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

J. B. Taytor, of College View, Neb., has succeeded J. H. 
Elliott as manager of the Syracuse, Neb., exchange of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

S. H. Payne, for the past 18 months manager of the South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone Co. in Tyler, Texas, has re- 
signed to accept a position with a cotton firm at Greenville, 
Texas. 

E. R. Garpner, of Coalinga, Cal., and formerly manager of 
the Modesto exchange of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., has been made manager of the Merced, Cal., exchange, 
succeeding J. W. Madison. 

J. E. SuTHERLAND, manager of the Modesto, Cal., exchange 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been trans- 
ferred to the Coalinga, Cal., office of the company. J. W. 
Madison, of Merced, Cal., has succeeded him as manager at 
Modesto. 

JosEpH W. SosEL, manager of the Preston, Idaho, exchange 
of the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been 
transferred to Brigham City, Idaho, where he will have charge 
of the company’s exchange. He succeeds W. E. Wibel, who 
has been transferred to a larger exchange in Wyoming. 


W. N. Winter, who for several years has acted in the 
capacity of superintendent of the Oregon-Washington Tele- 
phone Co., of Hood River, Ore., has purchased controlling 
interest in the company from W. H. Dean, of White Salmons. 
Mr. Winter will continue to: manage the affairs of the com- 
pany. 

New Companies and Incorporations. 

SusLett, Ky.—The Licking Valley Telephone Co. has re- 
cently been incorporated with a capital of $114. The incorpora- 
tors are: C. S. Pattern, H. R. Cordell and Lank Arnett. 


Mapieton, Minn.—The Mapleton Electric Co. has recently 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to construct 
amd operate a telephone system. The incorporators are: V. 
J. Greined, president; L. W. Krueger, vice-president; B. F. 
McGregor, treasurer; F. J. Bomberger, secretary. 

New Bricuton, Minn.—The New Brighton Electric Co. has 
been incorporated recently to operate a telephone system witha 
capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators are: Fred Jesmer, 
president; W. M. James, vice-president; F. M. Serrle, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

BLACKSTONE, VA.—The Blackstone Telephone Co. has been 
reorganized under the name of the Southside-Virginia Tele- 
phone Co. and its capital stock has been raised from $5,000 
to $15,000. 


Underground. 
CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—The Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is planning to place its wires underground in this 
town in the near future. 


Financial. 

Birpsporo, PENNA.—The Conestago Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has declared a semi-annual dividend of 1% per cent. 
Heretofore the dividend has been 3 per cent., but a reduction 
was made necessary on account of the damages by sleet and 
storm and the renewing of lines and poles, which increased 
the operating and maintenance costs. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania has declared its regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent., payable January 15. 


Elections. 


ALHAMBRA, Itt.—The Alhambra Mutual Telephone Co. re- 
cently held its annual meeting and elected the following offi- 
cers: President, C. Warber; vice-president, W. Bromworth; 
secretary, E. H. Henschen; treasurer, W. Beckman. 

BowLinc GREEN, Inp—The Bowling Green Telephone Co. 
has _ re-elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, B. F. Talbott; secretary, William Buell; treasurer, 
S. B. McGann. 

Lrserty, Inp—The stockholders of the Liberty Telephone 
Co. elected the following officers at their annual meeting: J. 
H. Davis, president and manager; J. S. Mitchel, vice-president ; 
C. D. Johnson, secretary and treasurer; E. E. Kain, assistant 


manager; E. A. Ketchel, Homer Lafuze, J. Lafuze, A. Gardner 
and Albert Abernathly, directors. 

Exuine, Iowa.—The Caldwell Mutual Telephone Co. elected 
the following officers at its annual meeting held recently: 
President, A. W. Carr; vice-president, J. M. Brown; secretary, 
N. Ellis; treasurer, John Browitt; directors, W. G. Bozwell, 
C. H. Myres, J. M. Hoover, A. Mitchel and P. S. Davis. 

Numa, Iowa.—The stockholders of the Numa Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. have elected their officers for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Ezra Thackrey; vice-president, Gilbert Minks; secretary, 
B. F. Bradley; treasurer, A. P. Stanton; directors, S. Smith, 
Oliver Doggett, Lewis Norris, Thos. Walker, Grant Smith, 
Andrew Langford and Lyman Henderson. 

ScHALLER, Iowa.—At the annual meeting of the Eden Mutual 
Telephone Co., the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, A. D. Woodke; vice-president, E. C. 
Merkley; secretary and treasurer, W. M. Speaker, A. D. 
Woodke, R. D. Lynch and Phil E. Walker constitute the board 
of directors, and Chas. E. Guernsey is general manager of the 
company. The company is in a prosperous condition and is 
planning to build a new two-story brick building for its of- 
fices and operating rooms, with all modern improvements. 


HARVEYVILLE, KANs.—The Santa Fe Telephone Co. recently 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: J. N. 
Tucker, president; L. B. Henderson, vice-president; Axel 
Leeburg, secretary; Milton Tucker, treasurer; C. N. Bolinger, 
lineman. 

Morenci, Mico.—The Morenci Telephone Co. elected the 
following officers at a recent meeting: D. H. Osgood, presi- 
dent; Arthur Turner, treasurer; C. E. Smith, secretary and 
manager; directors, L. A. Kennedy, Ambrose Combs and D. 
D. Butler. 

VaraTie, N. Y.—The Valatie Telephone Co. held its annual 
meeting recently and elected the following officers: President, 
R. E. Lasher; vice-president, Ed. Risedorph; secretary, Ernest 
Best; treasurer, Wilson Miller; directors, J. C. Purcell, W. J. 
Magee, F. S. Becker and George Risedorph. 

GARLAND, OKLA.—The Garland Mutual Telephone Co. held 
its annual meeting recently and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: A. J. Kester, president; A. A. Hud- 
nall, vice-president; W. H. Richards, secretary; H. C. Davis, 
treasurer; J. E. Giles, Frank Backer and F. N. Gray, direc- 
tors. 

Hoop River, Ore.—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Oregon-Washington Telephone Co., the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, W. N. 
Winter; vice-president, W. H. Dean; secretary and treasurer, 
E. O. Blanchar. The officers together with C. K. Marshall 
and C. Dethman constitute the board of directors. 

Frystown, Pa.—The Bethel & Mt. Aetna Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. held its annual meeting recently and elected the 
following officers: President and general manager, Harry R. 
Miller; vice-president, Emanuel Merkey; secretary, D. W. 
Ensminger; treasurer, James F. Schlasman. The following di- 
rectors were elected: A. H. Hunsicker, John Werner, Tyrus 
Merkey, C. P. Kalbach, C. M. Richardson, Aaron Walmer, 
S. W. Dieffenbach, William H. Bickel and Charles G. Speicher. 

CrystaL City, MANn., CANADA.—The Louise Telephone Co. 
has elected the following officers for the coming year: G. F. 
Adams, president; D. Caughlin, vice-president; U. S. Jory, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Franchise. 

ALAMEDA, CAL.—The Pacific Telephone & Telegranh Co. ha: 
recently been awarded a new franchise by the city council for 
a term of 41 years. 

Miscellaneous. 

Horton, Kans.—A. J. Stevens, of Hiawatha, has purchase: 
the holdings of the Horton Mutual Telephone Co. for $27,00. 
and will lease the system to the Northeast Kansas Telephon 
Co., which already operates in Horton. ' 

WIinpser, Pa.—The Windber Telephone Co. is planning im- 
provements to the extent of $5,000. The following directors 
have recently been elected. George Swank, Harry Swank, Pa’. 
Doyle, C. R. Glock, J. R. Caldwell, E. L. Custer, R. H. Mullen, 
B. L. Simpson and H. K. Sarver. 
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